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World Outlook 


Several years ago I used to see a magazine with 
that name, World Outlook. It was one of those picture-book 
affairs, with highly colored covers, and a minimum of reading 
matter tucked in around the illustrations. I read it with zest, 
and our youngsters never failed to demand their turns at it. 


Reading along through The Christian Century one 
realizes that here is a periodical to which the same title might 
well be applied. It is remarkable how wide a territory this 
paper manages to swing over week after week. By the time 
you have come to the last page you have frequently had the 
equivalent of a trip around the world. 


It is so this week. You start reading the editorials, 
and you move all the way from Peking to Mukden and home 
again. Turn the page and you are in Tulsa with the Presby- 
terians. Turn it again and you learn of the troubles which 
the Baptists are having in Missouri. Even Safed is in a wan- 
dering mood these days; in the Luxembourg this time, watch- 
ing the fair young products of an American finishing school 
be finished. 


Three articles: the first giving insight inte the mind 
of a distinguished British pacifist; the second into the mind of 
an American university student, and of his pastor; the third, 
into the mind of the German theologian who has given birth 
to what Dean Knudson calls “German fundamentalism.” There 
are three continents, and indeed four, for Dr. Richards writes 
also of conditions in Australia. 


There's a letter in the correspondence department 
from India, and it raises a question which, I presume, is in 
the mind of many missionaries. 

I have learned to expect this world outlook in the 
news columns. But I am constantly surprised at its extent. 
This week, for example, I learn about Dr. Schweitzer’s visit 
to London; and what has become of that astonishing Negro, 
Marcus Garvey; of the concordat concluded between the Or- 
thodox church and the Y. M. C. A.; of Dr. Breasted’s return 
from the valley of the Nile, reporting new discoveries bearing 
on the age of man; of the success which is attending Dr. 
Dewey's effort to form a Foundation for Moral and Religious 
Leadership. 


Church colleges and their support constitute a prob- 
lem in eastern Canada, just as they do on this side of the 
border, and I am interested to see how cautiously the Cana- 
dians are dealing with the issue. There is a Chinese vested 
choir in an Episcopal church in Baltimore. I have heard what 
purported to be Chinese music on several occasions, and I find 
it a little hard to reconcile that memory with the tunes of 
“Hymns Ancient and Modern.” Perhaps they keep this choir 
for chants. 


So it goes—a world outlook. 


By the way, I find that some of you don’t think 
that my judgment on articles is infallible. Well, nobody’s in- 
fallible. Even the printer wasn’t infallible last week, when 
he got the wrong title over that beautiful poem, “Food,” by 
Ruby Weyburn Tobias. 


Tue First READER. 
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EDITORIAL 


ONORARY DEGREES are granted with such a 

lavish hand by the faculties of America that they 

have lost much of their meaning. The doctorate of 
laws, however, conferred upon Dr. Lynn Harold Hough by 
the University of Detroit, is a degree of more than passing 
“Who’s Who” listed 
Doctor Hough two years ago as the 
recipient of seven honorary doctor- 
ates. But of the entire list none car- 
ries quite the notableness that attaches to the one bestowed 
on this Methodist preacher by a Roman Catholic institution. 
The degree was conferred at a great banquet held in De- 
troit on May 25, at which more than a thousand leaders 
in the life of that city paid tribute to the service rendered 
by this pastor who is leaving the Central Methodist pulpit 
of Detroit for that of the American church in Montreal. 
Father John P. MecNichols, president of the University of 
Detroit, in bestowing the degree stated that it was given in 
recognition of “outstanding tolerance of the opinions and 
sentiments of his fellowmen, a tolerance which is the out- 
growth of a soul clear in its perceptions and fearless in its 
expression of right.” The fight which Doctor Hough has 
made against ku kluxism in Detroit is familiar to our read- 
ers. It is a joy to record this recognition which has come 
to him as he prepares to transfer the scene of his ministry 
across the line into Canada. 


significance. 
A Degree Truly 
Honorary 


Chicago Seminary Dedicates 
Beautiful Buildings 


PRESIDENT OZORA S. DAVIS, of Chicago theologi- 
cal seminary, used to tell with much merriment of the 
brother who, deploring the moving of the seminary from 


t 


its old buildings on the west side of Chicago and its affilia- 
tion with the University of Chicago, moaned that it had 
“ended up at number thirteen, Haskell oriental museum!” 
But it did not end there. During the past four years it has 
constructed, adjacent to the university, a group of buildings 
so beautiful that it seems a gross irrelevancy to mention the 
fact that they cost in the neighborhood of a million dollars. 
The completed group, including the Victor Lawson tower, 
Graham Taylor hall, Clarence Sidney Funk cloisters, Thorn- 
dike Hilton chapel, Henry M. Hooker library, and the 


dormitory, was dedicated with ceremonies extending 


through the week of June 3 to 10, in connection with the 





twenty-fourth triennial convocation and the commencement 
exercises. The large benefaction received from the estate 
of the late Victor Lawson, amounting to about four million 
dollars, has made it possible for the seminary to embark 
upon many new enterprises in connection with the training 
of ministers. The growth of the student body has been 
notable, but not more so than the expansion of the curricu- 
lum and the adventure into new educational paths. 
ful and commodious as the new buildings are, the important 


Jeauti- 


thing is thai there is something significant for them to house. 
Architecturally and educationally the seminary has come 
a long way from “number thirteen, Haskell oriental mu- 
seum.,” 


A Catholic Party 
Not Probable 

HE STARTLING SUGGESTION that the nomina- 

tion and defeat of Governor Smith, or even his defeat 
for the nomination, may precipitate the formation of a 
Catholic party, is advanced and argued as a possibility by 
Mr. Stanley Frost in the June Forum, and the overwhelm- 
ing improbability of such an occurrence is shown in an- 
swering arguments by a Catholic and a non-Catholic writer. 
The affirmative argument is that Smith’s defeat, if nomi- 
nated, is as certain as anything in politics can be, that his 
followers have made his cause their own in such a personal 
sense that his defeat will cause not only disappointment 
but deep resentment, that in spite of the existence of other 
factors which are by themselves enough to insure his defeat 
his Catholic adherents will be able to see no cause for it 
except his religion, and that, angered by this discrimination 
against their faith, they may conceivably do what the Catho- 
lics in several European countries have done and organize 
a party of their own. Mr. Frost sees this as the beginning 
of the breakdown of the American two-party system and 
the beginning of the political organization of many other 
special interests and the inauguration of such a multi-party 
system as that of France and Germany. It is true that 
when people are angry enough they may do any preposter- 
ous and suicidal thing, but it does not seem within the 
bounds of reasonable apprehension that even the angriest 
of defeated Catholic democrats 
that they will be defeated—will elect to commit this par- 
ticular folly. Father Ryan’s answer is not convincing when 
751 





assuming for the moment 
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he argues that raising the question of the candidate’s re- 
ligion in this case is a “sordid exhibition of utterly unrea- 
sonable prejudice” at which Catholics are “simply dis- 
gusted,” that Catholics are more difficult to organize than 
other people, that “Catholicism seems to do something to 
men’s minds which makes those minds highly individualistic 
But the affirma- 
tive case is too weak fo require much answer. The real 


’ 


and stubbornly averse to manipulation.’ 


reason why the formation of a Catholic party presents a 
negligible degree of possibility is, as Father Ryan hints 
and Mr. Munro clearly shows, that it would be a com- 
pletely stupid thing to do from any point of view. That 
Catholics might be more inclined to vote together if they 
found that they were discriminated against in what they 
considered an unfair way, is likely enough, and in this way 
a vaguely defined but potent bloc might arise. But a po- 
litical party which would consolidate the opposition to them 
and deprive them of the generous representation which they 
now enjoy in public office in many districts where they 


are a minority? Scarcely possible. 


Religion Makes 
Better Farmers 
HE ACID TEST of a socially 


whethe: 


minded farmer is 
or not he is willing to sacrifice a tuberculous 
cow in his dairy herd. This is especially true because a 
cow may be to all appearances hale and hearty and may be 
a generous giver of milk high in butter-fat, and yet make 
a response to the tuberculin test which shows that her milk 
is a peril to the community. In fact, it seems to be almost 
the routine thing that it is the farmer’s “best cow” on which 
the expert hangs his tag. And the farmer who is no more 
than just an average farmer normally reacts by declaring 
that the experts, not being practical farmers, know nothing 
about cows or milk or the art of earning an honest living 
on a dairy farm, and by rising in rebellion against pure 
milk campaigns and tuberculin tests as the work of meddle 
some theorists. This is very natural, because it costs the 
farmer good money to lose a cow. The degree of his co- 
operation in an enterprise in which the public welfare is 
balanced against his own financial interests is a fair index 


of his social mindedness. It would be interesting to know 
in this case, as in any other where social attitudes and 
private profit are concerned, what influence religion has. 
Fortunately, we do now know something about it, thanks 
to a piece of research carried on by Mr. Carl Hutchinson, 
research associate in social ethics in Chicago theological 
seminary. After a considerable inquiry among Illinois 
farmers, the investigator found that farmers who are church 
members are more friendly to pure milk campaigns, more 
willing to have their herds tested, quicker to place the 
general welfare before their private interests, than the 
average in their communities. This coordination between 
church membership and the sense of social responsibility 
ought to be no surprise to anyone, but probably it will be. 
It is only what should be expected if the church has suc- 
ceeded to even the slightest degree in delivering its Master’s 
message. The data, slight as they are, do not necessarily 
prove that these better social attitudes are the result of the 
But either that is true or the church 


influence of the church. 
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is making its strongest appeal to persons who have some 
feeling for community interests. These herd-testing farm- 
ers either join the church because they are socially minded 
or are socially minded because they have joined the church, 


Putting It Over 
In a Big Way 


HERE is an organization of business men known as 

the Christian Business federation, the main purpose of 
which, as we understand it, is to promote the application of 
the golden rule in business. Nothing could be more worth 
doing than that, and it is especially admirable that there is 
a group of business men who are not content to give a mere 
reluctant assent to preaching on the subject but who take 
the initiative in trying to mix the golden rule with manu- 
facturing and selling. We are for them, all the way, and 
wish for them both spiritual and material blessings. But 
just because the enterprise is important and admirable, it 
is too bad to have its advocacy marred by a shallow and 
odious misrepresentation of Jesus as the original go-getter 
and star salesman. “Jesus Christ was a big business man,” 
says the magazine of this movement. “He did everything in 
a big way. When he was in the healing business he healed 
any disease. He did not heal just a few persons to prove 
his power to heal, he healed folks by wholesale. When 
Christ was in the catering business he served five thousand 
persons from five loaves and two fishes, and he served 
them in a lavish way. When Christ was in the teaching 
business, he did not confine his teaching to a few followers 
who had wisdom enough to understand him, but he taught 
thousands and thousands of persons, all kinds of persons, 
and he had wisdom enough to put his teaching into every 
man’s understanding. His teaching went over big.” Some- 
times we doubt it, and this is one of the times. If those 
who are quite sincere in their desire to follow him can so 
far misunderstand both his methods and his spirit as to 
represent him as valuing everything by bigness and as 
carrying on a catering, healing and teaching business as a 
successful wholesaler, no wonder he has failed to “put it 
over” with the careless crowd. This club has the right idea, 
to make the ethics of Jesus and the golden rule operative 
in business, but it needs to read the record again and find 
out what kind of “business” Jesus was in. 


The Fall of 
Peking 

HE CAPTURE of Peking by nationalist armies will 

have a greater effect on China’s external than internal 
affairs. With the ancient capital in the hands of the same 
group which has established an administration of a sort 
at Nanking, most of the foreign powers will be inclined to 
recognize the nationalists as the de jure government of 
China. But it would take a super-optimist to believe that 
the new government will be able to set up any real authority 
over most of the country, or that it can hold power long 
without being wracked by internal dissensions. Three dif- 
ferent armies have cooperated in driving Chang Tso-lin out 
of Peking, and the three commanders are almost certain to 
become involved speedily in intrigue directed against one 
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another. Of the three commanders, Yen Hsi-shan, the 
“model” governor of Shansi province, is the only one who 
has shown any ability as a civil official, and his part must, 
for the time being, be a minor one. Feng Yii-hsiang and 
Chiang Kai-shek are essentially military despots, and China 
will be extremely lucky if she escapes a civil war between 
‘two. The popular stirring of spirit which characterized 
nationalist advance in its first stages has largely died 
lown, so that there is little chance that any effective civilian 
control will be placed upon the generals who now enter 


‘ 


‘’eking in triumph. One immediate gain that may grow out 
if the occupation of Peking and northern China by the 
nationalist armies is the establishment of some sort of 
order in the provinces swept by famine, making effective 
relief work possible. But the editorials in the daily press 
which hail the retreat of Chang Tso-lin as a decisive turning 
point in China’s internal revolution do not take adequate 
account of the difficulties still to be encountered. Peking 
has fallen before—five times at least since the overthrow 
of the Manchus—and the establishment of a stable Chinese 
government is still a long way off. 


Charges Make Little 

Noise When Dropped 
H' \WV MUCH EASIER it always is to get wide public- 
ity for a false charge than to get equal publicity for 
the refutation of it! This is not altogether due to sheer 
ty, but largely to the fact that an accusation against 
reputable person is more sensational than the refutation 
f it. This is one situation in which the placing of a charge 
makes more noise than the explosion of it. A great amount 
first-page publicity was given to the charge that a 
pamphlet by Mr. Frederick J. Libby of the national council 
the prevention of war was widely circulated under the 
tal frank of Congressman McClintic. Investigation by 
the house committee on naval affairs and the postal authori- 
s revealed the fact that 20,000 copies of a speech by the 
ngressman were mailed under the frank, and that one 
testified that Mr. Libby’s pamphlet was enclosed in the 
which he received. The one man who gave this 
lence was a man who had previously shown hostility 
Libby and his organization. There never was a 
parallel to the celebrated case in which “a million 


‘ 


reduced, on count, to “our cat and another.” In 
ty, the charge was never anything more than a bit of 
kless sharpshooting in the general campaign that is being 
waged all the while against Mr. Libby and everyone else 
) is at all conspicuous in any of the more vigorous peace 
1924 when 


rigadier-General Bowley, speaking before the chamber of 


vements. The case recalls an incident of 


merce of Columbus, Ohio, attacked Mr. Libby, charg- 
m, according to the sworn testimony of four of his 
hearers, with being a communist and with taking his orders 
fom the soviet government. Pressed for proofs, the gen- 
eral could do nothing better than refer inquirers to Fred 
larvin of the Key Men, R. M. Whitney of the American 
elense society, and J. S. Eichelberger, editor of the Wo- 
Patriot, none of whom had any more evidence than 
he had. Again, much publicity for the attack, but little for 


its complete collapse for lack of evidence. In the grand 
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strategy of the opponents of free speech there are two 
main methods: whenever possible, prevent those who hold 
liberal opinions from speaking ; when this fails, then blacken 
their reputations to prevent their words from having weight 
when they do speak. 


Supporting the Call for 
Certified Charities 

N UNRESERVED TERMS the Churchman, liberal 

Episcopal weekly, approves the proposal for certified 
religious charities recently presented in these columns. The 
Churchman speaks even more feelingly and drastically than 
did The Christian Century as to overlapping and waste in 
the spending of philanthropic funds by organizations oper- 
ating under church auspices. It regards the standards sug- 
gested as eminently proper. To the suggestion in its details, 
as well as in its totality, the Churchman’s editors give the 
most sweeping endorsement. So far as we have seen, this 
is the first notice taken of this proposal by another religious 
journal. The matter is, obviously, a ticklish one. The vested 
interests involved are large. There is always fear lest plans 
for reform in any field of church life shall shake the con- 
fidence of the public in worthy enterprises. It may, there- 
fore, need to be reiterated that, in calling for certified 
church charities, no charges are being made against any 
specific philanthropies. All that is being sought is aid for 
the would-be giver who is now obviously unable to apply 
reasonable tests to the appeals which come before him, 
and a method whereby the philanthropies themselves will 
be impelled to guard against duplication and bad manage- 
ment. The need is so clear, the proposal so simple, and the 
process has been proved so practicable in the field of secu- 
lar philanthropies, that we cling to the hope that the federal 
council of churches or some foundation adequately equipped 
may be moved to put the plan into operation. 


Have You Left Off Beating 

Your Wife? 

| eager ag which, it is said, is being sent 
to a large number of ministers and educators, asks 

these questions among others: “Does God take offense?” 

(Half an inch for a yes-or-no answer.) “In the case God 

should not take offense, can there be any forgiveness of 


sins?” (Another half-inch space for answer.) These are 
questions which cannot be answered by a simple yes or no 
without implications which are at least as far from the 
Does God take 


offense? Why, even a human friend of heroic stature and 


truth as the opposite answer would be. 


understanding heart does not take offense. He may be 
grieved, or disappointed, by conduct unworthy of the 
friendship or beneath the level of his expectations. But tak- 
ing offense implies that the offended one thinks chiefly of 
how the act affects him—his dignity, or his prestige, or his 
self-esteem. Can one think of God as so self-centered that 
he is preoccupied with these matters, or of his dignity as 
so precarious that he must be concerned for its preserva- 
tion? Jesus never “took offense,” so far as the record 
shows. If Jesus was like God, then God is like Jesus. 
Well then, we answer in our half-inch space, No. God 


does not take offense. But the immediate implication of 
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that statement, if made without such explanation as has 
been suggested, is that God is indifferent to human con- 
duct. He does not forgive offenses because they mean 
Sin and 


righteousness are alike remote from his concern. Dwelling 


nothing to him. There is nothing to forgive. 
in light unapproachable, hymned by choirs of seraphim, the 
glory by which he is surrounded is adequate because it is 
infinite beyond the power of human voice or deed to add 


or subtract. But this conclusion is worse than the other. 


If this is the implication of our No, we will go back and 
change our answer and say, Yes, God does take offense. 
But we will not believe it, even if we say it. The real con- 
clusion is that it is a badly framed question. It cannot be 
answered either in the half-inch provided by the ques- 
tionnaire or in an editorial paragraph. 


The Presbyterians 


r4O ONE who remembers the Presbyterian church as 

it was ten years ago, its present condition, revealed 

in the general assembly at Tulsa, contains all the 
elements of tragedy. Ten years ago the Presbyterians saw 
a great vision, and leaped to answer. They startled the 
eyes and challenged the faith of all evangelical churches 
with their proposal of a united protestantism for America. 
In one inclusive invitation they placed themselves at the 
head of the most adventurous undertaking in the field of 
Christian brotherhood which the churches of this country 
have ever faced. Today, this same church is so entangled 
in an internal denominational struggle that suggestions in- 
volving comradeship with others can hardly get across the 
threshold of And in this 


e voice of dogmatic reaction grows constantly 


attention denominational pre- 


occupation, tl 


1 
| 


louder, while the voice of the liberal has trailed away to a 
whisper. Tulsa, 1928, has revealed a condition in the Pres- 
byterian church which is the very antithesis of the condi- 
tion disclosed at Columbus in 1918. 

A thrill passed 


when it was reported that the Pre 


America 
hbyterians, at that Colum- 


through all the churches of 


bus general 


sembly, had invited all the other evangelical 


communions to form with them one 


organically united 
Christian church. The denominational press united in ac- 
claiming the act | emphasizing its significance, for it 


was declared to be a response to the demand of the Pres- 


byterian membership generally, and no passing whim of 


the commissioners at a single assembly. In the words of 


the Continent, then the most influential Presbyterian jour- 
nal, the proposal for a general union of churches came be- 
cause Presbyterians were “impatient with delay and anx- 
ious to challenge the other denominations to meet the issue 
fairly and squarely.’ 


that the 


It was well within the facts to say 
1918 offered 
a new leadership to the entire protestant life of 


Presbyterian general assembly of 
hope of 
\merica. 


Contrast with that the record of the recent assembly. 


he proposal to continue negotiations looking toward a 


union with Congregationalists, Disciples and Universalists 
was given short shrift. Today’s Presby:erians would have 


none of it. The warm-hearted invitation from the Meth- 


odists to consider union with that denomination was re- 
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ferred to a commission almost without notice. Resolutions 
dealing with the most acute social, national and inter. 
national issues were granted only perfunctory attention, 
The mind of the whole assembly was riveted, day and 
night, on a matter solely of interest within the denomina- 
tion, while such liberals as might long for the discussion of 
issues of more moment held their peace, on the assumption 
that any attempt at protest would drive the church farther 
and faster toward reaction. On the evidence presented at 
Tulsa, one would be forced to conclude that Presbyterian- 
ism has become among the most tradition-bound and self- 
absorbed religious bodies in America. 

What has happened in these ten years to produce this 
tragedy? It must be remembered, in the first place, that 
the general assembly of 1918 met while the war was still in 
progress. There was a spirit of comradeship in the air. 
During the war churches were thrown together whether 
they would or not, and out of those contacts there was born 
the belief—essentially sound but since derided—that there 
is no valid reason why protestantism should not unite. “We 
have fooled with organic union for two generations,” Dr. 
Joseph A. Vance, of Detroit, cried to the Presbyterian 


“er 


general assembly in 1918. “There should be a movement 
now to unite not only the Presbyterians but all evangelical 
bodies. There is a great wave of hunger for unity at this 
time, and if the way continues to be blocked by ecclesiastical 
leaders the masses will arise and decide for themselves.” 
3ut having caught sight of this alluring upland of Chris- 
tian fellowship, the Presbyterian church within two years 
thereafter found itself plagued with internal disorder. By 
1920 fundamentalism had begun to make itself felt within 
Presbyterian ranks. The church that had been so united in 
its enthusiasm at Columbus began to divide into cliques— 
a process that has continued with such ferocity that today, 
so the Tulsa assembly was informed, the teachers in one 
of the church’s theological seminaries cannot pray together. 
felt the force of the fundamentalist 
storm as has the Presbyterian. In no other denomination 
was there such a combination of circumstances to aid the 
fundamentalists in their onslaught. Presbyterianism is, to 
begin with, a doctrinal body, resting upon assent to a stern 
system of theology, the Westminster confession. There is 
no tradition of “freedom of individual interpretation” such 
as has given standing room to the liberals within such fel- 
lowships as those of 


No church has 


3aptists, Disciples and Congrega- 
tionalists. Moreover, there is a strain of rigid conserva- 
tism which persists from covenanter sires, and which still 
fills Presbyterian general assemblies with the burr of the 
Scotch highlands, 

Yet the principal reason why the Presbyterian church 
became such a battleground for fundamentalism has lain 
neither in its doctrine nor in its descent. It was a quite 
adventitious factor. The principal reason was the simple 
fact that William Jennings Bryan was an elder in the kirk. 
Without Bryan the Presbyterians would undoubtedly have 
had their troubles with fundamentalism. But with Bryan, 
that cause quickly found the front page of newspapers 
everywhere, and under his leadership it was given a fight- 
ing edge and a flair for the control of assemblies which 
soon put it in a dominant position. Fundamentalism has 
flourished outside of Presbyterianism, but nowhere else has 
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it actually obtained control of the machinery of a denomi- 
nation as it has with the Presbyterians. Mr. Bryan is gone, 
but he has left behind him in the Presbyterian body a 
compact and determined group of men, flushed with vic- 
tory, and never for a moment relaxing their vigilance. It 
is instructive, when attending Presbyterian assemblies, to 
notice how year after year the fundamentalists send the 
same floor leaders, by this time perfected in the technique 
of attaining their ends, while their opponents change with 
every session, and at times make no attempt to oppose 
openly the fundamentalist program. 

Year by year for the past eight years the liberals within 
Presbyterianism have been lapsing into silence. The point 
has now been reached at which no man suspected of any 
taint of liberalism in his theology is even nominated for 
the moderatorship. The best that such liberals as attend 
the assembly can hope for is to find an avowed conserva- 
tive candidate who will not favor pressing the doctrinal 
issue to an open break. The name which the non-funda- 
mentalist group has adopted tells the story. As Doctor 
Boddy points out in his report elsewhere in this paper, 
these speak of themselves now as “tolerationists”—and tol- 
eration to exist without being subjected to constant attack 
is all that the Presbyterian liberals feel that they dare ask 
for. Men who, in their home pulpits, are preaching a free 
gospel fall entirely silent at a general assembly, oppressed 
by the fear that a single word from a commissioner sus- 
pected of liberal leanings will work heavy damage to any 
proposal in behalf of which it may be spoken. 

We cannot help believing that this is a false strategy. 
The Presbyterian church has not fallen irrevocably into 
the hands of the fundamentalists. There has been no such 
general retrogression from the high ground occupied in 
1918 as the assembly of 1928 would indicate. Admitting 
that the fundamentalists do occupy a position of strategic 
advantage in the church’s governing body, they are far 
from impregnable in that position. And to continue the 
policy of opposition by indirection, or of silence, or of sup- 
pliance to be merely tolerated, is to strengthen rather than 
to weaken the fundamentalist power. It is altogether likely 
that, as matters now stand, any attempt to inaugurate a 
progressive movement in the assembly will meet defeat. 
But that defeat will be far from overwhelming, and the 
frank espousal of liberal principles will instruct commis- 
sioners who now vote with the fundamentalists mainly be- 
cause no other program receives open and confident cham- 
pionship. At whatever immediate cost, liberalism 
make itself heard within Présbyterianism. Otherwise it 
must be prepared to acknowledge permanent defeat—a pre- 
posterous fate which must not be accepted as the portion 
of a majority of the church’s congregations and clergy. A 
great host of churches within Presbyterianism rejoice in 
the proclamation of a free gospel. Thousands of Presby- 
terian ministers have repudiated the claims of ancient dog- 
matisms and preach in full accord with the knowledge and 
faith of our day. Given a leadership which has no apologies 
to make, no indirections, these churches and ministers will 
rally in sufficient number to rescue Presbyterianism from 


must 


the blight of its absorption in this sorry internal struggle, 
and to release it for the larger leadership on behalf of the 
LL ’ . . 

singcom of God which ten years ago it espoused. 
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Shall Christian Colleges Be 
Honest? 


CURIOUS COMPLEX of doctrinal and personal 

problems constitutes the material out of which Wil- 

liam Jewell college, Baptist institution at Liberty, Mo., 
has constructed a quarrel that is both depressing and in- 
structive. The personal issue seems to be the primary one, 
and if the cause of it seems trivial, it illustrates all the bet- 
ter how much bitterness can grow out of an episode of such 
unimpressive proportions. It is alleged that when President 
H. C. Wayman came to the college five years ago he claimed 
to possess certain academic degrees which, as a matter of 
fact, he did not have: a Th.D. from the Southern Baptist 
theological seminary, an M.A. from an institution not 
specified, and—best of all—a Litt.D. from Oxford uni- 
versity. An imposing list of degrees was published after 
the president’s name in the college catalog until about a year 
ago when, after there had been much criticism and. calls 
for the evidence that these scholastic honors had actually 
been received, three degrees were dropped from the presi- 
dent’s pedigree in the catalog for 1927-1928. The case in 
regard to the degrees cannot, of course, be tried in these 
editorial pages, and there is no reason why it should be. 
The relevant evidence points to the conclusion that here’was 
a president of a church college allowing himself to be an- 
nounced, in the catalog of his own school, as the possessor 
of degrees which he had never received, and permitting this 
matter, which could have been cleared up in an hour by 
either submitting proofs or making a correction, to become 
a ground for contention which has nearly wrecked the 
morale of the school. 

Having degrees or not having them is not a matter of 
first rate importance. It was a doctor of philosophy who 
coined the aphorism that the chief advantage in having that 
degree, if one works in a university, is that it saves the 
trouble of explaining why one does not have it. But claim- 
ing degrees that one does not have is a serious matter. It 
has to do not with academic technicalities but with simple 
and elementary morality. It ranks with any other false 
statement of assets. The extent to which a degree is an 
asset, or whether it is one at all in the minds of the most 
intelligent people, is of no consequence in this connection. 
One would not claim it if he did not believe it to be an asset, 
and a false claim of that sort is therefore, in intention, as 
much a misrepresentation as a falsification of one’s ledger 
or a fraudulent bankruptcy. Because college presidents and 
professors are commonly supposed to be gentlemen, and 
because gentlemen do not boast about what they have— 
much less about what they haven’t—the public does not 
ordinarily demand of them the documentary proofs of the 
academic honors to which they lay claim. Deception of this 
sort is therefore relatively easy, for a while. But when it 
is discovered, the back-lash is terrific. It tells as much about 
the character and personality of the perpetrator of the de- 
ception as though the subject-matter of the misrepresenta- 
tion had been something of much more intrinsic importance. 
Students, who know what happens to a student who is 
caught cheating in an examination in a course leading to a 
degree, and who generally approve the utmost rigor of 
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punishment in such cases, cannot see that appropriating the 
whole degree at a single stroke is any less dishonorable. 

And so, the constituency of William Jewell, its student 
body, its alumni and some of its trustees, are considerably 
wrought up about the present situation. It is not for us to 
estimate the degree of justification for their indignation, 
but there has been documentary evidence circulated to 
which no adequate or convincing reply has come to our at- 
tention, 

But the situation is complicated by the addition of an- 
other element. While the trustees seem disposed to stand 
by the president with his challenged degrees, and while an- 
other Baptist institution, Georgetown college, rushes to 
his aid by granting a degree which is said to have been 
claimed and advertised before it was granted, three veteran 
members of the faculty of William Jewell have been dis- 
missed—‘not reappointed” is the official terminology—be- 
cause of “modernistic tendencies.” Professor R. R. Fleet 
was dean of the college and had served on its faculty for 
D. Weyand had been with the 
Professor H. G. 


twenty-five years. Dr. L. 
college for ten years. Parker had been 
professor of chemistry for thirty-seven years. There were 
no specific charges either of misconduct or of heretical 
teaching in any of these cases, but the teachers are “not in 
step with what the denomination believes.” 

A few sentences from a statement issued by Professor 
Parker, and concurred in by the other two, will show what 
kind of men the trustees of William Jewell regard as 
dangerous : “J accept the Bible as the revelation of Almighty 
God expressed in the terms and understanding of the peo- 
ple at the times in which it was written. I accept all truth 
discovered by science as a revelation of the mind of God. 
I hold further that it is not the province of any ecclesiasti- 
cal body to seek to commit the scientist to any particular 
finding. Religious bodies may interpret scientific truths, 
but manifestly they are not fitted to obtain these data of the 
material world. I believe in Jesus Christ, the Son of the 
living God, the Redeemer of the world and the hope of 
mankind. I see nothing in science to conflict with him or 
his teaching. Should I be called on to classify myself, I 
should claim to be neither a modernist nor a fundamentalist 
but a Christian, holding to the truths underlying our faith, 
and willing to examine any new truth that may come to my 
notice. If such truth seems reasonable to me, I hold it to 
be my right as a Baptist to interpret it for myself in its 
bearing on my religious life. 1 hold that evolution is a 
scientific theory concerning the origin and development of 
organic life as we find it today. This theory is fragmentary 
and incomplete and gives no explanation of the primary 
origin of life or the spiritual nature of man.” 

This is the statement of a faith which is sufficient to 
cause the dismissal of a professor after more than a third 
If there 
is any connection between these two episodes, it is not the 


of a century of service in a town named “Liberty.” 


first time that the red herring of heresy has been dragged 
across the path to distract attention from personal and 
moral issues. The Baptist ministerial alliance of Kansas 
City deplores the “impropriety and injustice” of “seeking 
to exploit distinctly Baptist administration matters in the 


public press.”” But these are not matters of distinctly Bap- 


tist administration. 


We venture to believe, for the sake of 
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the honor of a great denomination, that there is something 
very “un-Baptistic” about the whole discreditable episode, 
And whether there is or not, a case which is certain to 
bring so much discredit upon Christian educational policies 
is no private family matter. Everyone who believes that 
personal honesty is not unrelated to religious leadership, and 
that freedom of teaching within the bounds of an evangeli- 
cal faith is the right of a scientific teacher in a Christian 
college, is entitled to an opinion on such a case. The trustees 
of William Jewell may close their eyes if they will, but 
they cannot wholly close their ears to the comments which 
their action inevitably provokes. 

There is yet another aspect of the matter. It may be re- 
called that a year ago a member of the board of trustees 
gave this college one hundred thousand dollars with a 
doctrinal string attached to it. The trustees accepted the 
gift subject to the condition. A minority of the board 
protested against this action, not because they disagreed 
with the doctrines which the donor attempted to fasten upon 
the college by the terms of his gift, but because they dis- 
approved the policy of accepting any gifts upon any doc- 
trinal conditions. The trouble-breeding qualities of such 
benefactions have been amply illustrated ever since rich 
men began to try to bind their opinions upon institutions 
with golden chains. The ultimate results will be no less 
disastrous at William Jewell than anywhere else. But for 
the moment, both the doctrinal questions involved and the 
question of policy regarding conditional gifts seem to be 
overshadowed by the more important issue of common 
honesty. 


The Portrait. of Whistler’s 
Mother 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 

I WAS in a city named Paris. And I went to an Art 
Gallery, named the Luxembourg. And there was a 
Bevy of Sweet Young Things who sate in the Middle of the 
Room with a Catalogue that was several years old. For the 
Teacher who conducted their Party had left them for the 
morning that they might do the Luxembourg alone, and had 
given them her Catalogue, and directed them to observe all 
the Pictures that she herself had Marked on a Previous 
Trip, and to mark them afresh to show that they also had 
And one 


of them held the Catalogue and the Lead Pencil and checked 


Observed them and had learned the lesson of Art. 


off the Pictures, while the others looked at the Numbers 
and told her when they had found the Right Ones. And 
thus did they Pursue their Art Education. And _ these 
Sweet Young Things were from Mine Own Country, and 
their fathers had sent them over to be educated in Art. 

And they talked together of Art, namely, of the Young 
Men who had been on the Ship whereupon they had 
Crossed, and of the Arts pursued in connection with the 
same. 

And the Girl with the Catalogue called out a Number, and 
read the Title. 
titled: 


And the Picture whereof she read was En- 
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Whistler’s Mother. By James McNeil Whistler. 
And one of the others said, There it is, and they all took 
4 Bored Look at it, and checked it off, and went on to the 


next. But one of the Girls made one intelligent Comment 
on the Lady in the Picture, and said, Gay old bird, wasn’t 


she ¢ 


Now the point of this entire Narrative, which is a True 


One, lieth in the fact that, between the time when the Cata- 


logue had been issued and the time when the Sweet Young 
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Things made their Visit, the portrait of Whistler’s Mother 
had been taken from the Luxembourg to the Louvre, and 
its place on the Wall had been filled by a Lurid Impression- 
istick Painting of a Spanish Dancing Girl, not quite naked. 

And in a manner not unlike that of the Sweet Young 
Things do many women and some men look out upon the 
Art and Life of the Present Generation. And my Sugges- 
tion is that it is well to be sure that they have a Catalogue 
that is Up To Date. 


VERSE 


Duality 
Y BODY craves the simplest food 
4 And thrives on strength it brings ; 
My soul requires adventurous faith 
Which gives it buoyant wings. 


My body’s home is commonplace, 
With naught that can inspire; 

My soul can choose from boundless spheres 
The home of its desire. 


My body knows no luxury, 
Nor ever has since birth; 

My soul goes robed in rich brocade 
And pearls of rarest worth. 


My body travels well-worn paths, 
That men have always trod; 
My soul can span the shrouded years, 
And walk alone with God. 
GERTRUDE B. GUNDERSON. 


Remembrance 

HEY are not here— 

This is the garden spot of memory. 
As on each mound we lay our wreath 
We know that they, forevermore, march on. 
It is the springtime of the heart 
And fragrant buds awake. So we, 
With tenderest care, plant once again 
A sprig of sweet remembrance. 

Eva WARNER. 


Recompense 
LL that we say returns, 

The bitter word or sweet ; 
Days, weeks or years may intervene, 
But soon or late 
The spoken word and speaker meet. 


All that we do returns: 

The deed that’s true or base 

We may forget, but all unseen 

And parallel 

The doer and the deed keep pace. 

JoHN RicHARD MORELAND. 


Respite 

WILL go back again to lonely woods 

For I am hunted by the hounds of grief : 
Perhaps some brook in the far solitudes 
Will be my crystal Lethe of relief. 
Life slips its hounds upon me; I must run 
Like last year’s fawn that hears the terrible bruit 
Of its first hunt: to me the very sun 
Seems but a tawny hound in that pursuit 
I must go back again to lonely places ; 
I must seek refuge in earth’s farthest nook. 
There I will hide me from men’s cruel faces ; 
There I will cross the respite of a brook. 
3eyond that homely Lethe I will wade 
And lie—a spent fawn—panting, safe, afraid 

EK. Merritt Root 


Octave 
Y MORNINGS, noons and nights 
May nothing mean to thee. 
For I may fare by lights 
That thou canst never see. 


Yea, each man goes a wa\ 
To other men unknown, 
For each man has a day 
That dawns for him alone 
CuHar.es G. BLANDEN 


The Certain Calm 
po harassed minds, for hearts assailed by ills, 
For all abrasions of the soul, all scars, 
There is a panacea of tall hills, 
The healing balm of rediscovered stars; 
The scent of dew on sleeping ferns and grass, 
The flight of homing winds to waiting trees, 
And there are clouds that brush the moon and pass 
Shadows and dark’s pulsating subtleties. 


Before the constancy of night and sky; 
The certain calm; the peace . . . if any grieves, 
He’ll shed unhappiness and let it lie 
As maples drop their weight of yellow leaves ; 
And so detached from pain and comforted, 
May even for a space forget the dead. 
EtHet Romic Futter. 











HE GREAT WAR of 1914-18 confirmed and ‘am- 

plified convictions which had gradually come to domi- 

nate my mind in the years preceding the war. In- 
deed I have to go back to early boyhood to find the genesis 
of those ideas of peace which I hold today as an integral 
part of my faith in the Christian gospel. 1 suppose most 
men derive the best that is in them from the mother who 
trained them out of infancy into childhood. This is cer- 
tainly so in my own case, for I had a mother whose early 
contact with the Society of Friends gave her a passion for 
peace, and without in any way forcing her passion upon 
her children she led them to feel with her that peace was 
one of the leading causes to which any man or woman 
might devote the best of his or her energy. 

Before I was ten my parents emigrated from England 
to the middle west of America, and there I and my brothers 
were put to school with the children of native Americans 
children of Norwegians, Germans, 


as well as with the 


Italians, Swedes, and a few Negroes. To the child, race- 


consciousness does not exist; it is the growth of prejudice 
or conflicting interests arising from the contacts or con- 
flicts of civilization; and consequently that mother of mine 
was not slow to make her boys feel that the foreigner was 


not necessarily a potential enemy but always an actual 
friend. I have vivid recollections of the celebration of 


George Washington's birthday at the school which we at- 
tended, when little Johnny Bull, along with little Europeans 
and littl 


\mericans, waved a little stars and stripes and 


chanted a little ditty extolling the virtues of the first great 


American, <All this liberated my mind from the restrictions 
of purely national 


experience | 


frontiers, and so both by inheritance and 
tound when | came in my later teens to years 
thought that I 


against the very 


of independent shared the recoil of the 


average Quake idea of war, and my 


mother’s passion tor peace was effectively grafted into the 


mind ot her son. 
AUSTRALIA'S SYSTEM 


lhat passion however was not definitely related to my 


Christian faith until the issue became a personal one many 
] 


years later. This happened in Australia, where I had been 


called as minister to the Collins Street Independent church 
in the city of Melbourne; for there | found in operation a 


system of (which 
boy between the 


“boy conscription” still exists) whereby 


every ages of twelve and fourteen is com- 


pulsorily enrolled in a cadet school ; 


corps, while still at 
from fourteen to eighteen he becomes a “citizen cadet” with 
the legal obligation of doing sixteen days military drill a 
year, and from eighteen to twenty-six he is a member of 
the “citizen forces” with a further obligation to attend an 
annual military camp. This system of conscription was in 
vogue without any adequate conscience clause for the re- 
lief of those who, like the Quakers and others, feel that 
military service is a denial of their Christian loyalty. Con- 
sequently the sons of these people were torn from their 
homes, tried in batches of fifty with other delinquents, and 


committed to prison-forts under military control for periods 
ano 
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What the War Did to My Mind 


By Leyton Richards 


of from twenty to thirty days. Moreover this did not 
happen once and for all, but was repeated annually as year 
by year the boys refused to conform to the legal demands 
of the army authorities. It is only fair to say that such 
boys were a handful in point of numbers, but a moral 
principle is not invalidated because there are only a few 
What mother in America or elsewhere 
would like to see such things happen to her boy, whom she 
had trained to be a lover of peace? Then what could a 
Christian minister do but ask the church which he tried to 
serve to stand by and with her persecuted children against 
this oppression of Christian conscience by the state? 


who recognize it. 


PEOPLES NOT GUILTY 

It was with this experience of the military machine and 
of military methods that I settled in my first pastorate in 
England a month after the war began, in September, 1914; 
and the impact of all the desperate happenings of that night- 
mare period of 1914-18 merely strengthened and deepened 
the convictions already formed concerning war and its 
legitimacy from a Christian standpoint. So far as England 
was concerned there was never a finer moral justification 
for war than that which led the youth of this country to 
enlist in their hundred-thousands as soon as it was known 
that German armies had ruthlessly torn up a treaty, and 
carried fire and rapine through the countryside of Belgium. 
The instinctive response of high-souled men to the need of 
the weak and the helpiess immediately transformed what 
had been a diplomatic wrangle among European statesmen 
into a great popular crusade for liberty and international 
decency. 

With the motives impelling men to war in those days no 
Christian, were he pacifist or not, could possibly be at vari- 
ance; and the tragedy of the situation lay in the fact that 
among enemies and allies alike the same convictions as to 
the rectitude and moral necessity of war drove young men 
everywhere to give willingly of their all upon the battle- 
field. As we study the diplomatic documents relating to the 
origins of the war we may come to various conclusions as 
to where the prime war-guilt lay, but at least one thing 
is clear and that is that the guilt of precipitating war did 
not lie anywhere with the peoples who were called upon 
to fight, but somehow and somewhere with the bungling 
diplomacy and the crosscurrents of selfish national interests, 
which created the situation and made war inevitable. 

But if the motive impelling men to war could not be 
inpugned, it soon became apparent that the methods of 
war were of necessity a denial of the very motives which 
led men into war, and in their deepest principle a flagrant 
contradiction of all that is meant by the will and the way 
of Jesus Christ. The question therefore which I and my 
fellow-Christians had to answer was this: Is war as we 
then experienced it an activity in which the Christian can 
be faithful to Christ or an enterprise which the church can 
endorse in his name? That is to say, are the processes of 
war ever an expression of the Christian spirit or congruous 
with the redemptive passion which took Jesus to the cross! 
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If so, no difficulty ensues. But if not, then a question of 
personal responsibility emerges for everyone who is en- 
gaged directly or indirectly in the operations of war, namely 
this; Ought I to identify my will and action with the state 
of war? Or am I not bound—within the limits of that 
restricted liberty which a warring state allows me—to ex- 
press Christ’s will and manifest his spirit as the one and 
only means by which I can further his redemptive purpose 
in the world? It is to be noted that a sub-Christian world 
may know no better way than war for the settlement of 
international conflict; it is indeed often the only way in 
which such a world can register its moral protest against 
the onslaught of evil: but is the church or the Christian 
man to accept on demand the way of a sub-Christian world 
or to be true to the will of Christ at any cost and at any 
risk of material distress to self or others? 


BOUND TO DISSENT 


) man could presume to answer this question for an- 
ohe’; as a matter of fact some Christian men answered in 
one way while others replied in another. I was among the 
latter and still am, and therefore while respecting and hon- 
oring the judgment of men who thought otherwise and who 
dared to seal their judgment if need be with their lives, 
| was bound to dissent until or unless there dawned upon 
me light of another kind. The progress of the war, how- 
ever, did not dissipate this conviction but deepened it, and 
since the war an increasing number of thoughtful Christian 
people have come to share it. 

What therefore the war “did to my mind” was to cause 
me to see as never before two things. First, that nothing 
but an absolute repudiation of the way of war could ever 
excommunicate this evil from the lives of men or expel it 
irom among the recognized legitimacies of international re- 
lationships. Indeed I go further still; until the repudiation 
{ war stands four-square upon a Christian basis the 
world’s peace will always be precarious. In saying this I 
do not mean that we must accept all the dubious dogmas 
of Christian theology before we can stand for peace, but 
only that the Christian motive and method are alone suffi- 
cient for the maintenance of peace. In other words, the 
war drove home to my mind, as nothing else had ever done, 
the stark antithesis between the way of Christ and the way 
of the world in grappling with aggressive evil, and conse- 
quently I found myself at the close of the war with a 
much more vital religious outlook than I had had before. 
knew then, as I do now, that I had a real gospel, a mes- 
sage of genuine “good news” for a world enslaved by its 
evil passions, and its instinctive appeal to violence in times 
of emergency. For it cannot be too often insisted that the 
Christian objection is not to the purpose or motive which 
impels good men to war, but to the method or process by 
which that purpose is expressed. 


LET US KILL! 


In order to appreciate this point, modern warfare must 
be seen for what it really is: it is essential to state its 
true character and not to be misled by terms that are 
loosely applied. For instance, the glory and heroism of 
death for the sake of one’s country has been, and still is, 
a familiar appeal in the justification of war; and no word 
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should be uttered which in any wise seems to depreciate the 
splendor of such heroism. But it is at the best only a 
half-truth, for war involves uot merely a willingness to die, 
but first of all a readiness to kill, and only as we face that 
fact do we rightly assess its moral quality. In the debate 
on military punishment in the house of commons on April 
12, 1923, a military member supporting the retention of the 
death penalty on active service stated his own experience 
in these words: “War was an extremely bloody business 
and they must remember that when all was said and done 
it was a soldier’s job to kill.” The civilian apologist for 
war is often loth to admit this position, but at least the 
military man is under no illusion. When the United States 
of America entered the war in 1917, and the first American 
troops landed in England, a service of dedication was held 
in St. Paul's cathedral. The stars and stripes were unfurled 
and Julia Ward Howe’s “Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
was sung: 
As He died to make men holy, 


Let us die to make men free. 


But if that vast congregation had been asked to sing—what 
indeed was the actual truth—‘“Let us ill to make men 
free,” the whole concourse would have been shocked and 
horrified. Yet, stripped of its glamor, that is what war is! 

Then what is the Christian way of reacting to aggressive 
evil? The Christian man professes to be governed in all 
things by loyalty to the purpose of Jesus Christ, and that 
purpose can be stated, if in a single word, by the word 
“redemption.” That is, Jesus sought—here in this world 
—to overcome the evil in men and to make them at one 
with the life of God. To this end, however, his method 
varied with circumstance, but was always an expression of 
his purpose. Thus, on occasion he used persuasion where 
persuasion was an appropriate weapon; at other times he 
used invective of the severest order; sometimes he dealt 
with the evil-doer in tenderness, or at other times his sole 
resort was prayer; while on certain occasions that are 
recorded he did not disdain the use of physical force. But 
always, whatever means he used, he never foreclosed the 
possibility of “redeeming” the men and women with whom 
he was in contact. 


THE METHOD OF JESUS 


This redemptive purpose of Jesus found its supreme 
expression in Gethsemane and on the cross. There in the 
garden he definitely refused to return injury for injury; so 
also he forbade his disciples to meet force with force, not 
because the use of force was wrong in itself but because 
the force then available—the power of the sword—could 
not be used redemptively; hence his word to Peter: “Put 
up thy sword into its place.” Moreover, on the cross he 
endured without resentment or retaliation all that the sin 
of man inflicted, and yet persistently he gave love for hate, 
good for ill, blessing for cursing; and this method was 
adopted in the faith that only so could the hearts of men 
be touched into response and their ill will transformed into 
good will. 

Also it is to be observed that Jesus was not concerned 


with himself alone; others were dependent on him for 
safety, and the very faith which he had founded was 
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in jeopardy if he succumbed. He even forewarned his fol- 
lowers of suffering, persecution, martyrdom, death, which 
should fall upon the innocent “for his sake” in a world 
which had not renounced the way of the sword. Yet, even 
so, he never raised a finger to prevent the catastrophies 
which he foresaw; for to do so would have been to for- 
sake his chosen way o{ redemption and to employ weapons 
incongruous with the way of God’s love. 

Other methods than his might—or might not—have pre- 
vented the evil acts of men, but only the method of Jesus 
could reach the evil will from which all evil acts proceed. No 
Christian man or woman will question that the story of the 
Christ’s 


for explain it as we will, 


centuries has been a vindication of method in 
dealing with the world’s evil; 
the gospel of the cross has reconciled man to God and man 
to his neighbor when other methods and especially the 
method of war have merely embittered and alienated and 
issued in disaster. It was so in the year 70 A.D. when the 
Jews rejected Christ’s way of peace and chose instead to 
wage a “righteous war” against the Roman oppressor, and 
it has been so in every century since. The Christian alter- 
native to the military method is the missionary method, for 
by that method, weaponless and armed only by utter trust 
in Christ’s way of love, from the days of the apostles on- 
ward, enmities have been expelled and antagonisms tran- 
scended and men made at peace with God and with each 
other. 

It is easy to plead many plausible reasons against reliance 
upot the Christian way when an emergency arises, and no 
folk wer of Jesus Christ, conscious of his own weakness, 
will venture to judge a brother who fails to stand fast by 
the ‘aith in this or in any other respect. But it remains 
true that if the Christian way is, as we believe, God’s way 
for he world, then it is only by fidelity to that way that 


men can ever expect the endorsement of heaven. 
THE CHURCH AND WAR 


Che second etlect of the war upon my mind was to make 
nv feel that until the church refuses to sanction the methods 
of the battlefield under any circumstances or for any pur- 
poie however lofty or plausible, she can never speak with 
a ‘vice that will command the respect and response of the 
we rld. 


ho ds a solutu 


Che church professes that the gospel of Jesus Christ 
m of every problem which arises from the 
clash of good and evil in the world; which means that the 


as already stated, God’s “good news” to a sinful 


gospel is, 
world. But obviously if in time of crisis that gospel must 
give way to the brutality of armed conflict, then it is not 
“good news” but merely a broken reed and a feeble second 
best. Why then should the world listen to the church in 
regard to other issues when, in regard to this supreme 
issue, she speaks with an uncertain voice and in hesitating 
and even conflicting accents? 

No one can have observed contempt for organized Chris- 
tianity and scorn for what have been called (sometimes 
unjustly) “recruiting parsons,” without feeling that the 
church must cease to be ambiguous on this issue of war and 
or else she must surrender her moral leadership in 
Whether or 
dubitable witness against war would enable the church to 


save the world from what Napoleon called “the sum of all 


pe ace, 


this day and generation. not a clear and in- 
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the villainies” is a matter of opinion; but there seems to me 
no doubt whatsoever that the church in these days can 
never save her own soul or the souls of the people to whom 
she ministers until she affirms in Christ’s name not merely 
the iniquity of war in general, but her own determination 
henceforward to renounce the way of war and to be loyal 
to the way of Christ. 


THE WAY OF THE CROSS 


At the same time we shall delude ourselves if we imagine 
that this can be done easily or cheaply. The way of the 
world’s redemption is the way of the cross, and it may have 
to come to that before the world is redeemed from the 
curse of war. Timidity and compromise will never avail, 
and an emasculated gospel will not save. “Christ crucified” 
must be proclaimed as the way of international salvation, 
and men and nations must be called to the heroism which 
dares, for Christ’s sake, to be faithful to the Prince of 
Peace even when the embattled kingdoms of the world pre- 
pare for conflict. To shrink from our Christian fidelity 
because it involves earthly risks is to subordinate things 
eternal to things temporal, and to prove ourselves unprofit- 
able servants and unfaithful stewards of the grace of God. 
The point of view which | am trying to express was indi- 
cated at the beginning of this century by a great Christian 
of that day, the late Dr. Alexander Mackennal, and his 
words still stand as a challenge to the churches. He said: 


The hardest lesson we have to learn is that a nation which 
would fulfil the perfect law of Christ may have to give it 
life for its testimony. For many years the thought has pressed 
upon me that, if England is to fulfil her noblest destiny, she 
may be called to be a sacrificial nation; and I have had the 
dream that the sacrifice might be in the cause of peace. If 
England, in the plenitude-of her power, should lay down 
every weapon of a carnal warfare, disband her armies, call 
her fleets from the seas, throw open her ports, and trust for 
her continued existence only to the service she could render 
to the world and the testimony she would bear to Christ, 
what would happen? 

I know not... . It might be that Christ would 
declare that the purpose of such a sacrifice would be suffi- 
cient, that the example would be enough, and that the nation 
would continue to be, living and strong in the gratitude of 
all peoples. 

Such a martyrdom would 
quicken the conscience of the world. 


But if otherwise, what then? 
And of one thing 
I am sure—so long as the vision of a nation martyred for 
Christ's sake appears absurd and impossible, there will never 
This also, I believe, that until our 
advocates of peace apprehend that such a martyrdom may 


be a Christian nation 


be within the counsel of God, their advocacy will lack its 
final inspiration and its victorious appeal. 


On one occasion William Penn asked George Fox what 
he should do with his sword, to which Fox replied, “Weat 
That advice still holds good. 
The modern world demands that we endorse the methods 


and the ways of war, and in the presence of that demand 


it so long as thou canst!” 


the word comes to every Christian citizen, “Endorse them 
so long as thou canst.” That is to say, so long as we can 
reconcile war with our Christian conscience, we have n0 
right to repudiate the use of the sword. But if from the 
lips and the life of Jesus Christ we learn a “more excellent 
way,” then in highest loyalty alike to God and to mem, 
that better way must be the path we tread. 
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HE FOLLOWING LETTERS, with names and 

places deleted, are authentic documents which give 

an insight into the student mind and the underlying 
problems of modern religion. They may be of interest to 
other students and other pastors who live out-of-doors in 
their thinking and face modern religious difficulties. 


State University of.......... 
March 11, 1928. 
Dear Dr. Palmer: 

I wanted to tell you just how much I enjoyed your recent 
visit. The sermon you gave Sunday morning and the talk 
you gave Sunday evening were both very stimulating. 

Since then I have been thinking quite a bit about what 
you said and contrasting it with the agnostic point of view 
as presented by Professor Blank. As a result, I have a 
couple of left-over questions I should like to ask you. The 
agnostic, as I take it, believes that as long as there is no 
defintte proof that there is a God there is no use worry- 
ing about it and that, therefore, we should be immediately 
this 


care of 


with our life on world and let God 
hereafter take itself. I’m wondering 
just what your attitude towards this point of view is. I 
would also like to know what your conception of im- 
mortality is, if you have any. And here’s one other thing. 
What value do you attach to prayer and just what effect 
does it have on God as you have conceived him? 


concerned 
and the 


I'd appreciate it very much if you could clear these points 
up for me. I’ve been wandering as far as religion goes 
lately and find myself taking your point of view while 
listening to you and Professor Blank’s while listening to 
him. I would like to form some opinion of my own if I 
could. 

[ shall surely see you at Easter time. 

Sincerely yours, 


A. ¥. Z. 


First Congregational Church, 
Oak Park, Illinois, March 22, 1928. 

Dear Boy: 

I have been much interested in your “left-over” ques- 
tions. One thing that keeps life perpetually interesting is 
the material left over from the minutes of the last meet- 
ing, 

Your questions concern God, immortality and prayer 
and, since the one about God is first and most important, 
let’s begin there. You ask my reaction to the agnostic posi- 
tion that “as long as there is no definite proof that there is 
a God, there is no use worrying about it and, therefore, we 
should be immediately concerned with our life on this 
world and let God and the hereafter take care of itself.” 

Of course everything depends on what you mean by 
“definite proof.” If you mean mathematical proof or visual 
demonstration, then the answer is that we base many of the 
most important things in life on evidence which falls short 
of “definite proof.” We have to. No man has “definite 
proof” that his wife will continue to love him or that his 


What Is the Student Asking? 


By Albert W. Palmer 


business partner will not murder him and leave for Europe 
with the firm’s bank account. 
definite proof but on rational inferences and reasonable 


We build our lives not on 


faith. So it seems to me that eventually you've got to ac- 
cept and trust the universe. But the moment you trust the 
universe you inevitably ask questions about it. What kind 
of a universe is it which has produced me, under whose 
laws I operate and into whose arms I must ultimately trust 
myself? Is it a harum-scarum, mad, irrational universe go- 
ing its wild way willy-nilly? 

Now, in the strictest sense of the words, I have no 
“definite proof” that it is not. But, together with all the 
rest of the human race that gets anything done, I assume 
that the universe is orderly, dependable, and penetrated 
faith 
practical life and intellectual exploration or philosophy all 


with intelligence. This is the upon which science, 
rest. 

If this means anything at all it means that at the heart 
of things there is some central, unifying, all-pervading, 
dependable, intelligent Power. I prefer to spell it with a 
the God of 
chemistry, physics and biology. Now this is not all of God 
but, 


as far as chemistry, physics and biology go, they assume 


capital and call this central intelligence God 
—for we have not yet considered all of the universe 


such a central, dependable, unifying, intelligent Power. The 
individual chemist or biologist may occasionally say, “I am 
an agnostic. I have no ‘definite proof’ that there is such a 
power” but, in spite of any such verbal renunciation, the 
moment he enters his laboratory his whole conduct is based 
on an assumption of the existence of dependable natural 
laws quite impossible without some such central Intelligence. 

The point I am making is that agnosticism is either purely 
a matter of words or else absolutely paralyzing. Conduct 
ultimately has to be based on reasonable faith about the 
nature of the universe. Now if one once gets to a recogni- 
tion of the God of chemistry and physics—admittedly a 
rather mechanical and sub-personal God—it is only a ques- 
tion of his growing knowledge of the universe and his 
insight into life how much farther his conception of God 
will expand. 

Personally, I am not content to remain on the level of 
the sub-personal God necessary to the natural sciences, be- 
cause the universe I see contains more than chemistry, 
physics and biology. It contains humanity! And that means 
the moral law and love and reason and a haunting sense of 
beauty and quest of the ideal. These great spiritual values 
are in the universe. They belong to no single individual— 
we only clasp them fragmentarily and realize how much 
greater they are than we. To my thinking no sub-personal 
God is adequate to such a universe. I go back of honor, 
love and courage, the quest of truth and reverence for 
beauty, and ask: “What kind of a Universe produced all 
this?” We assume, in scientific research, that an intelligent 
unifying all-pervading Power is present in the facts of 
chemistry, physics and biology. We couldn’t assemble those 
facts if we didn’t assume this. How then can we view the 
higher and nobler facts of human life and not also assume 
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that this central unifying Power is manifest in them also? 
If so, then this Power must be not only orderly and de- 
pendable but moral, loving and beautiful as well. Thus we 
find God on the human level, no longer mechanical and 
sub-personal but personal, beautiful and good. 

But is man the last word in an evolving universe? Do we 
not all sense our incontpleteness and a realm of mystery 
above and beyond human capacity to achieve and com- 
prehend? But when, and if, we move forward to that 
further stage of progress it surely will not be disorganized 
and formless. And, if organized at all, the central genius 
of the great unknown beyond will still be God—a greater 
God than we can now comprehend! And yet it’s good to 
think of God as there in the further mystery. 


PRACTICAL LIFE INVOLVES GOD 


Thus to accept and assume God as the heart of the uni- 
verse and ground of all life seems to me, while incapable 
of mathematical proof or visual demonstration, an inescap- 
able necessity. Like Moliere’s Frenchman, who spoke prose 
all his life without knowing it, we all conduct practical life 
on an assumption which involves God. But when we face 
these facts and consciously and definitely accept God, it 
brings a mental relief and an emotional thrill that are 
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simply tremendous. Then we release within our lives the 
marvelous power of religion—we go out into a friendly 
universe singing “This is my Father’s world”; we find a 
release of power and joy and courage and purpose to press 
on and to achieve which put into life something triumphant 
and onward-going which a cold negative agnostic attitude 


freezes into helpless silence. Now the pragmatic sanc- 
tion, by itself, is a dangerous guide, but when it follows 
sound intellectual analysis it is one of the facts in the situa- 
tion not to be entirely disregarded. It may be a significant 
part of the equation that faith in God is not only intellectu- 
ally justified but that, in the world of practical life, it 
works! Under normal conditions truth ought to bring joy 
and release of energy and open doors to progress. And over 
against the paralysis of agnostic denial of God—for it 
amounts to that—a positive recognition of “a Power not 
ourselves which makes for righteousness” brings release 
of power and abiding joy. Our “immediate concern with 
our life in this world” is more happy and effective if we 
are not orphans in the universe! 

Now this is enough for one time! If one gets hold of 
God prayer will follow naturally enough and immortality 
will either follow or be gotten along without. To me it fol- 
lows. 


German Fundamentalism 


By Albert C. Knudson 


T MAY NOT BE altogether fair to Karl Barth, Emil 
Brunner, Friedrich Gogarten and Edward Thurneysen, 
to label their theology as “fundamentalism.” They cer- 

tainly are not fundamentalists in the ordinary American 
sense of the term. What they at times say about errors in 
the Bible would shock the average American fundamentalist ; 
and not only that. Their general theological independence 
would baffle him, their intellectual subtlety would dismay 
hin, and their paradoxes would bewilder him. These Ger- 
man theologians move on a quite different level from that 
of the American fundamentalist movement. The latter is 
not devoid of intellectual vigor. Professor Machen and 
others who represent it have stated their case clearly and 
effectively. They know what they are driving at, and have 
argued their cause with skill and ability. But it would hardly 
be claimed for them that they are creative thinkers. They 
have shown considerable acumen in their criticism of cur- 
rent liberalism; but they have no new organizing principle 
under which they are rethinking the Christian faith. They 
have given to certain doctrines a new emphasis and have 
defended them against attack; but they have not reinter- 
preted them nor thrown any new light upon them. They 
have simply accepted them in their common and traditional 
sense and insisted that as thus understood they are funda- 
mental and essential elements in the Christian faith. 

Quite different is the attitude of Karl Barth and his 
friends. These men differentiate their position sharply 
from the orthodoxy of the past. Not only do they reject 





the traditional conception of the Bible, their whole theologi- 
cal method is different. They do not single out a number 
of specific doctrines such as the virgin birth, the bodily res- 
urrection of Jesus, or the substitutionary theory of the 
atonement and make them the tests of theological soundness. 
Nor do they frankly and in a straightforward way accept 
these doctrines in the sense in which they are commonly 
understood. They are attempting a new approach to and 
a new validation of them, and so also of Christian doctrine 
in general. Their theology may, consequently, be called 
“new” as well as “old.” It is no mere echo of the past. It 
stands intimately and profoundly related to modern thought, 
and shares in its complexity. It is not a “common-sense” 
or “lay” theology. It is “professional” theology, with all 
the intellectual refinement and wealth of learning implied 
in that term. It has, therefore, quite a different cast from 
that of the popular traditional theology that passes under 
the name of fundamentalism in this country. 


BASAL SIN OF MODERNISM 


Nevertheless there is a certain fitness in speaking of the 
“crisis” or “dialectic” theology as a form of fundamentalism. 
For fundamentalism stands opposed to “modernism,” and 
this is also the deepest characteristic of the Barthian theol- 
ogy. Barth and his associates are as seriously concerned 
over the present trend in protestant theology as are the 
American fundamentalists. They see in it a great defection 
from the faith, and are thoroughly convinced that the only 
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hope of protestantism lies in a revival of its reformation 
type. But they attack the problem created by modern thought 
in a profounder way. They find the basal sin of modernism 
not in its rejection of the doctrine of biblical infallibility 
but in its belief in the self-sufficiency of man as this is ex- 
pressed in the doctrine of evolution and that of the divine 
immanence. 


IMPENDING CRISIS 


Barth’s theology is not a finished whole. It has been 
gradually developing and is now in its third stage. The first 
stage was represented by the first edition of his famous 
commentary on “The Epistle to the Romans,” published in 
August, 1918. Here Barth directed his polemic against 
modern evolutionism with its assumption that man, or 
nature as expressed in man, is the self-sufficient ground of 
human progress and redemption. To it he opposed the 
biblical idea of an impending crisis which implied the com- 
plete dependence of man on God; a crisis, however, that did 
not exclude the divine presence in the world but presupposed 
its advent into human life through Jesus Christ. In other 
words, he championed the eschatological or apocalyptic 
world-view as over against naturalistic evolutionism. It was 
this that led to his theology being called “the theology of 
crisis.” 

The second stage in his theological development was ini- 
tiated by the publication of the second edition of his com- 
mentary on Romans in 1922. Here a radical change took 
place. Of the first edition, as Barth himself tells us, not 
one stone remained upon another. The reason for the 
change is to be found in the new conception of the relation 
of the divine and the human to each other which he had 
come to accept. In 1918 he not only believed in the pos- 
sibility of the emergence of the eternal in the order of time 
but positively affirmed its actuality as something effected in 
and through Jesus Christ. But in 1922 this view was set 
aside. Barth now not only rejected the naturalistic evolu- 
tionism of modern thought, he also repudiated the modern 
theological idea of the divine immanence, and directed his 
main attack against it. He now maintained with Kierke- 
gaard, the Danish rebel against official Christianity, that 
there is “an endless qualitative difference” between time and 
eternity, so that the eternal or the divine cannot possibly ap- 
pear in the temporal or mundane sphere. The world is the 
antithesis of the divine, it is “sick unto death,” and so stands 
under the judgment of God. The crisis which it confronts 
is, therefore, no temporal accident; it is inherent in the very 
nature of the world. It is not future but present. It is not 
eschatological but dialectical. 


REVISION OF IDEAS 


The term “dialectic” is used by Barth and his followers in 
several different senses. But the most fundamental and 
significant meaning is that which refers it to the metaphysi- 
cal antithesis between time and eternity. Under the in- 
fluence of this assumed antithesis or dialectic relation, Barth 
in 1922 not only reinterpreted his conception of the “crisis” 
under which the world stands but also began a reconstruc- 
tion of his theological ideas in general. The theology of 
“crisis” thus became a “dialectic” theology. 
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The third stage in the history of Barth’s theology may be 
regarded as introduced a few months ago by the publica- 
tion of the first volume of his work on “Christian Dog- 


matics.” Here the change is one chiefly of emphasis. The 
earlier “crisis” and “dialectic” motives are retained but 
they recede into the background. Attention is now centered 
on the idea of revelation. Indeed, the whole volume just 
referred to deals with “the doctrine of the Word of God.” 
The Word is made the one ultimate source of theology. It 
comes to men with absolute authority. It is mediated 
through human channels, through the Bible, and through 
Christian preaching, but in and of itself it is infallible, the 
one ground of faith. It needs and can receive no human 
support, rational or otherwise. It is self-evidencing and 
stands in its own right. As over against it man’s only duty 
is to receive it, and the sole task of the theologian is to ex- 
pound it in the form in which it has been transmitted to 
him. Theology rests, therefore, entirely upon revelation. This 
has been Barth’s position from the beginning, but of late he 
has so concentrated attention upon it that his theology might 
now with a certain fitness be called “the theology of the 


Word” as well as the “crisis” or “dialectic” theology. 


KINSHIP WITH FUNDAMENTALISM 


From this brief survey of his theological development it 
is evident that Barth and his friends are facing in the same 
general direction as American fundamentalism. They would 
not and could not, it is true, subscribe to the fundamentalist 
program. They reject emphatically the infallibility of scrip- 
ture. The Bible, says Brunner, “is full of errors, contradic- 
tions, erroneous views of various human natural historical 
relations. It contains numerous contradictions in the ac- 
counts of the life of Jesus, it is overgrown with legends 
even in the New Testament.” To criticism they thus give 
free play. They also have no fault to find with natural 
science and its theory of evolution. They take a somewhat 
ambiguous attitude toward the virgin birth, the bodily res- 
urrection of Jesus, and toward miracles in general. They 
rule out dogmatic finality as inconsistent with the dialectic 
of human thought. Nevertheless they are radically opposed 
to what they regard as the essential spirit of modernism. 

The modern man thinks that he can save himself. He has 
no sense of sin, and no conscious need of a divine authority 
on which he may lean for guidance and for redemption. He 
is sufficient unto himself. He is himself divine. God is 
immanent in him and in the world. It is this attitude of 
mind, according to Barth, that constitutes at once the es- 
sence and the basal error of modernism. Against it, con- 
sequently, he and his associates have directed the entire 
energy of their being. They have insisted on the absolute 
necessity and infallible authority of revelation in the field 
of religion. To a self-sufficient evolutionism they have op- 
posed the idea of an eschatological crisis. As over against 
the doctrine of the divine immanence they have affirmed an 
endless qualitative difference between time and eternity. 
Not only have they condemned the godless pretensions of the 
modern man. His very quest after God they have placed 
under the ban. Religion as commonly understood they re- 
gard as an impious pretension. It is an attempt on man’s 
part to reach God through his own unaided effort and as 
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such is doomed to failure. There is no human way to God. 
The only road connecting the human and the divine is one 
from God to man. The Barthians in their revolt against 
modernism thus go far beyond the American fundamental- 
ists. They do not simply protest against the modern re- 
jection of certain specific items in the theology of the past. 
They seek in the most thoroughgoing way to cut from under 
the modern man all ground of pride; and in this respect 
they may be regarded as fundamentalists of the funda- 
mentalists. 
NOT A THEOLOGY OF DEFEAT 


Surprise has occasionally been expressed that such a 
radical and reactionary type of theology should have arisen 
in our day and attained its present vogue. A common ex- 
planation is that we have in it a rationalization of post-war 
pessimism. The theology of crisis, we are told, is the theol- 
ogy of a defeated people. But this is a hasty and super- 
ficial judgment. No doubt the war had its effect on Barth 
and his friends. Thurneysen has recently told us how he 
and Barth came to enter upon the line of study that resulted 
in the new bent given to their theological thinking. It was 
their disappointment over the readiness with which the Ger- 
man socialists voted the war-credits at the outbreak of the 
world war. They had themselves previously been actively 
engaged in the socialistic struggle in their own local com- 
munities in Switzerland. But they now saw the impotence 
of all such human agencies when it comes to a crisis in the 
affairs of men. So they turned with new zeal to the study 
of the Word of God as the one adequate help in the hour 
of need, and out of this study came their new theological 
insights. Later the defeat of Germany and the resulting 
indigence and despair of the people very likely accentuated 
the dualistic tendency in their theology and created a fertile 
soil for it. But that these psychological and social condi- 
tions were constitutive of the dialectic theology itself is a 
view that only a mind debauched by pragmatism could very 
well entertain. 

It is the modern thought world as a whole that has created 
for Barth his religious problem. The problem is not a new 
one. It is essentially the same as that with which Schleier- 
macher, Troeltsch and Rodolf Otto have dealt in significant 
ways, the problem namely of the uniqueness and absolute- 
ness of religion and particularly of Christianity. Barth’s 
phrasing of it is different from theirs, and so is his approach 
to it. He also repudiates their solutions of it. He emphati- 
cally rejects every empirical and rationalistic foundation of 
faith. True religion, he holds, does not consist in the feeling 
of absolute dependence or in a “numinous” experience, an 
immediate awareness of the divine, nor is it based upon a 
rational @ priori or any other natural human endowment. It 
has its one source and ground in the word of God. Revela- 
tion is the sole guarantee of the truth of religion. 


RELIGION S TRUE BASIS 


In taking this position Barth departs from what may be 
called “modern” theological method, but he attaches him- 
self nevertheless to a well-established tradition in German 
theology. This tradition has expressed itself in three main 
tendencies. One of these is the “biblicistic” as opposed to the 
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speculative tendency; another is the “theocentric” as dis- 
tinguished from the anthropocentric tendency ; and the third 
is the skeptical attitude toward metaphysical philosophy, 
These three tendencies are more or less logically related to 
each other and taken together represent a well-defined move- 
ment in current theology. Barth’s espousal of them differs 
from that of other distinguished German theologians such as 
Schaeder, Schlatter, Heim and Althaus chiefly in the more 
consequential and original way in which he has carried 
them out. 

Logically the fundamental basis of the Barthian theology 
is to be found in its philosophical skepticism. A certain 
amount of such skepticism is implied in the very idea of a 
divine revelation. God reveals himself to us because we are 
unable through our own faculties adequately to know him. 
But in the past the belief in an authoritative revelation has 
commonly been associated with some form of theistic philos- 
ophy. The conceptual and causal arguments for the exist- 
ence of God are not as much in vogue as they once were. 
Since the time of Kant there has perhaps been an increasing 
uncertainty as to their validity. But if they have declined 
in influence, there has been an increased stress on the moral 
or intuitional argument, so that what has been lost in the 
field of the pure reason has in a measure been recouped in 
the field of the practical reason. In any case complete meta- 
physical agnosticism has only very seldom, as for instance 
by Dean Mansel, been associated with theology. There has, 
however, been a pronounced tendency in that direction in 
Germany under the influence of Neo-Kantian positivism, 
and this tendency Barth and his associates have carried out 
in a more thoroughgoing way than has heretofore been 
done. 

REVELATION JS NECESSARY 


They deny altogether the possibility of any human knowl- 
edge of God, either practical or theoretical. For them feel- 
ing and the moral will are as blind as the pure reason when 
it comes to metaphysical reality. And not only do they 
affirm the complete incapacity of man to know God, they 
posit an antithesis between God and man so absolute that the 
temporal order by its very nature excludes the divine. The 
world, as Christian faith declares, was made by God, and he 
has left his tracks there, but they are “the tracks of an Un- 
known.” That “earth’s crammed with heaven” is for Barth 
the silliest sentimentality. This world is a “fallen” world, 
so fallen that God cannot enter it in any such way as was 
formerly supposed. 

It is nevertheless this metaphysical dualism and the philo- 
sophical skepticism associated with it that make revelation 
an absolute religious necessity. Without it we could know 
nothing about God. The world may “point” to him but it 
can do nothing more than point. What he is, lies entirely 
beyond human ken. If we are, therefore, not to be left in 
complete darkness, God must reveal himself; and this he 
has done in Jesus Christ. The revelation, however, is itself 
super-historical. It is not to be identified with a divinely 
dictated book. Such a view of revelation would, as Gogarten 
says, contradict the very nature of God. God cannot be God, 
and speak to us as a king would to his amanuensis. Nor can 
his word be identified with the man Jesus. Jesus as man is 
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finite and in that sense a “sinner” like other men. The true 
Word of God is superhuman. We learn of it through Chris- 
tian preaching and Christian preaching derives it from 
Scripture. But revelation itself, pure revelation, lies beyond 
Scripture and beyond the man Jesus. It is a divine act, 
whose content is mediated to us through the Bible and 
through Jesus, but which is itself to be distinguished from 
both. It is a supernatural and a superhuman event, but it 
does not imply a physical or a psychological miracle. Even 
the faith by means of which we apprehend the Word of 
God is a divine act, and as such forms no part of the stream 
of our consciousness. We have no direct experience of it. 
We can only believe that we “believe.” 


DOGMATIC LEANINGS 


Faith, consequently, has nothing to fear either from his- 
tory or from psychology. Let these sciences be as negative 
and relativistic in their conclusions as they may, faith is 
undisturbed by them. It stands in its own right above the 
stream of time. But if so, what is to be said of the New 
Testament miracles and the gospel history as a whole? Are 
they in any way essential to the Christian faith? In meeting 
this question Barth distinguishes between history and what 
he calls Urgeschichte. The latter is a kind of transcendent 
history, and to it revelation belongs. Revelation is, there- 
fore, not divine truth in an abstract form, it is actual his- 
tory, an event belonging to a definite period of time, to the 
years 1-30 A. D. It is thus bound up with the Person of 
Christ. But how it is to be conceived is far from clear. It 
is declared in paradoxical fashion to be an “unreal reality” 
and an “impossible possibility,” but such expressions do 
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nothing more than suggest some sort of marvelous event. 


The relation of the event to the spatio-temporal miracles 


recorded in the New Testament is left undetermined. 
The historicity of the latter seems to be both denied 
and affirmed, but when affirmed one has the feeling that no 
stress is laid upon it. The important thing is always the 
transcendent Word, and its validity is never based upon a 
physical or psychological miracle. Faith by virtue of its 
divine character hears the Word speaking through Scrip- 
ture, and hearing it, affirms its objective reality, but this it 
does on its own authority alone. Hence all that Barth can 
say in support of the Bible is that it “is the Word of God 
because it is.” At bottom then, his position must be charac- 
terized either as an irrational dogmatism or an irrational in- 
tuitionism. Which of the two it will ultimately turn out to 
be is not yet certain. Its present leaning is toward dog- 
matism. 

The one great merit of the Barthian theology is its power- 
ful advocacy of the “theocentric” principle. To the anti- 
theological humanism of the day and its claim to religious 
recognition it has given the most extreme and the most 
effective response. By its very one-sidedness it has set on 
high the truth that religion apart from God is a nullity. 

Nevertheless in spite of this acknowledged merit the 
dialectic theology has from the religious point of view a 
serious defect, the same defect that we find in Schleier- 
macher and that led Klaus Harms to say of him: “He that 
begat me had no bread for me.” Religious faith cannot 
permanently be linked up with an impersonal or agnostic 
type of philosophy. A theology that feeds on skepticism 
will eventually perish thereby. 


BOOKS 


Ritualism Becomes Popular 


Modern Worship. By Von Ogden Vogt. 
Press, $2.00. 


N REVIEWING this good and helpful book, I find myself 
in considerable embarrassment, from my point of view of 
an Anglican (for so I like to call myself), or sportively, 

a “Catholic futurist.” Mr. Vogt’s book seems both delightful 
and beyond reproach, but I cannot recommend it as it deserves, 
because its chief concern is to recommend what is to an Angli- 
can the obvious. It is undoubtedly advanced for a body of 
people raised to the meeting house conception of religion with 
its ministerial self-expression, the laity hoping for edification 
thereby, and delighting either in blind loyalty, or in a most 
entertaining game of mental heckling. The meeting house is 
very good, if it’s the best we can do; but the meeting house is 
not the church. We can all remember when the word “church- 
man” was exclusively used by Episcopalians. Evidently we 
have traveled much faster and farther in the Protestant world 
than Episcopalians realize, when all the principles that are 
basic to the old liturgical work, as exemplified in the great 
English prayer book, are indicated and commended in a most 
reasonable and gracious way by this work. 

But why should Episcopalians be surprised if Presbyterians, 
Congregationalists, Baptists and Methodists have decided that 
liturgical worship should not remain the monopoly of safe and 


Yale University 


sane Episcopalians? I have studied the pamphlet issued by the 
Y. M. C. A. press in New York containing twenty-four devo- 
tions compiled by Dr. George Stewart, of the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian church. If I hadn’t looked him up in “Who’s 
Who,” I should have been disposed to credit its composition 
not to George Stewart, Presbyterian, but to George Craig 
Stewart, high churchman of Evanston! Of course, the latter 
would repudiate the ascription to him of so genial a body of 
services, but I am certain it could do him no discredit in the 
eyes of intelligent religionists. The fact is, then, that the whole 
religious world is clearly conscious that haphazard methods, and 
even prepared “improvisations,” and “memorized inspirations” 
of a minister, cannot promote the interests of public worship 
anything like so well as a highly trained, self-effacing minister 
pouring a passion for devotion into beautiful predetermined 
forms. Of course, a genius can with impunity break every 
rule of prudence. But the ordinarily gifted clergyman, under 
ordinary conditions, in the midst of competing educational and 
entertainment interests, cannot make regular church attendance 
for increasingly individualized people worth while. This leads 
me to point out that the chapters on liturgical form and liturgi- 
cal materials are most engrossing, and that, for my own part, 
I was much elated to find that the author, in his last chapter, 
pages 142-146, asks for a wider synthesis even than that of 
traditional Christianity. 


I should commend the book heartily. At the same time, I 
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venture to remark that its definition of religion as “celebration 
of life” is curiously remote and uncompelling. How far reli- 
gion has traveled on paths of sophistication from its primary 
purpose! I cannot see how men could be induced to consider 
seriously the desirability of a “celebration of life” when what 
they require so much more is a supply of life and joyous life- 
consciousness with which to celebrate! The whole book implies 
a curious academic aloafness, and a professional view of the 
ministry, and also an institutional view of the church. Are we 
to minister only to people who enjoy a “celebration of life,” 
or rather also to such as ought to enjoy a life that requires to 
be celebrated ? 

Dr. Alfred North Whitehead has given us his Lowell lectures 
of 1926, “Religion in the Making,” to read, mark, and ponder. 
In it, he defines religion as “what the individual does with his 
If he is right, why a church at all? Unless it be 
an institution to help prepare people for properly using their 
solitariness when, in this whirling world, they find any to use? 
But if religion be rather a cooperative endeavor to revive 
spiritual energies, not available to the ordinary individual in 
solitude, for his effective recreation and his more perfect adap- 


solitariness.” 


tation to a shifting and nerve-racking environment, then of 
course the church seems to be a necessity rather than a luxury, 
and worship should take on quite a different dynamic tone. It 
becomes the art of bringing to consciousness in the group the 
highest latent powers of the individual, for their freer use in 
private as well as in public life. Worship must then become a 
terribly earnest business. 

We fancy that the church in those early days of the settle- 
ment of our new continent was that. But we can’t adopt the 
methods of our forefathers. We are living in a very different 
world. We are more widely educated. We are becorning more 
and more civilized, and humanity-conscious. We have some 
esthetic instinct, at least, and in various fields we are getting 
esthetic experience, so that there is a practical problem to face 
for us moderns, if we are to have public worship continue and 
grow in prestige and attraction. We cannot go back to the 
ancient past and revive methods that no longer work with our 
present human nature. 
fect new methods. 


We need rather to discover and to per- 
But whatever they shall turn out to be, we 
must, in any event, acquire the art and craft of handling our 
materials, assembled from all the treasure houses of genius 
new and old, for which our author has in this book so persua- 
sively and convincingly pleaded. 

May the book Episcopalianize the non-liturgical and the 
would-be liturgical—and then save the Episcopalians from their 
procrustean bed of prayer book uniformity. God bless us all. 
We need it. O, for real, earnest, sumptuous, holy, reverent, 
happy, desperately resolute worship, to key us up, to refresh 
us, to guarantee the God in us venturing to walk abroad un- 
ashamed seven days in the week! When the church can do that 
—there will be no doubt of its vital attractiveness, of its being 
an ever more active “going concern.” 

WILLIAM NorRMAN GUTHRIE. 


Books in Brief 


There was a time when young preachers learned their trade 
by a period of association with an experienced minister, as 
craftsmen served an apprenticeship and would-be lawyers “read 
law” in a lawyer’s office. The present method is better, but 
the old one had its merits, the chief of which was that it gave 
opportunity for the impartation of a fund of accumulated 
wisdom about the thousand and one things which make up 
the details of the minister’s professional and personal conduct. 
To supply the too frequent lack of such instruction is the pur- 


pose of Cleland B. McAfee’s MINISTERIAL Practices (Harper, 
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$2.00). There is a vast amount of concentrated good sense in 
it, expressed in captivating style. 


Rincinc Reavities, by Oscar L. Joseph (Harpers, $2.00), 
is a statement, in a dozen clear chapters, of some of those 
abiding truths of religion which are unaffected by criticism 
except as criticism clarifies their meaning and disentangles 
them from less important matters. If it does not probe to 
the bottom of the topics which it touches, it defines the atti- 
tudes which are conducive to a reverent search for truth and 
suggests some excellent literature in which one may pursue his 
investigations more thoroughly. 


If the reader has cynically concluded, from the cases under 
the “Mann act” which have come to his notice, that the so-called 
“white slave traffic” is merely a misapplied phrase, he will be 
informed by THE Roap to Buenos Ayres, by Albert Londres, 
translated by Eric Sutton (Boni & Liveright, $2.50), that such 
a traffic exists on an international scale. Written in a style 
removed as far as possible from that of a tract, and with a 
vivid objectivity which might leave one in doubt for a while 
as to whether the author does not consider the traffic simply an 
interesting. social phenomenon, it develops into a withering in- 
dictment as well as a detailed description of this nefarious 
commerce, especially as carried on between France and Ar- 
gentina. 


John Erskine, who has successfully exploited Adam, Helen 
and Galahad in very modern terms, believes that the great 
books of the past are not necessarily bores, if one knows how 
to read them, and he chooses a dozen of the greatest to intro- 
duce to his readers in THe Deticut or Great Booxs ( Bobbs 
Merrill, $2.50). Here it is not the humorist and satirist who 
speaks, but the professor of English, but he speaks with a 
knowledge of life as well as of literature. His main message 
is that the classics are to be enjoyed rather than revered. He 
does not pull them from their pedestals, as one might have 
feared, but helps the reader to rise to their level by furnishing 
information about and insight into the chosen classics. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Religious Education’s Goal 


Eprror THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: Certain questions as to the primary goal of religious 
education, which I should like very much to see discussed, seem 
to me to be raised by Dr. Thompson’s recent article in The 
Christian Century. Is the chief end of religious education right 
living, the achievement of a highly moral personal and social 
standard of conduct? If so, a group agreeing upon what such 
standards should be ought to find no insurmountable difficulty 
in testing results. Though the question comes in here, recog- 
nizing the influence of early childhood on future behavior, will 
it not be a long, long time before any other than the most highly 
trained psychiatrist will be able to get at real motives of be- 
havior and thus determine the actual morality of the individual 
tested? But the main question in my mind is this: Is religious 
education no more than this? Is the sum total of its aim to 
be found in knowledge and behavior, in ideas and ideals? 

In a course on religious education where we had had social 
case work, girls club work, the art of poster making, how to 
plan a worship service, etc., brought before us, a professor in 
another department came in to talk to us primarily on rural 
problems. What she said however that impressed us the most 
was a plea that, with schools serving as community centers, the 
grange, the girl reserve, and other movements taking part ™ 
rural life, we, as church workers, help the church to function 
in the community in its peculiar task of “ministering 
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souls.” A group of us had begun to feel the need of getting at 
the fundamental difference between the broad, and truly fine, 
definition of education we were getting in other classes and that 
of religious education. We wanted to know if there was a dif- 
ference, and we appreciated what had been said by a layman. 

Religion has been defined as man’s search for God plus the 
conviction or faith, in Christianity at least, that a God does exist 
of the likeness of Jesus Christ and that the search, if sincere, 
is sure to be progressvely fruitful of the abundant life and, also, 
that the search is not a one-sided affair. God himself comes in 
not as a silent and impassive figure but as a giving one, a dy- 
namic one, acting upon, or with, the seeker. Now what are we 
doing as religious educators to “open the pathway between man 
and God?” We talk about right attitudes, right conduct, growth 
of personality, practicing the social gospel, and somehow, it 
seems to me, we leave God out; not the idea of him but the fact 
of him, the force that he stands for, the living reality that he is. 
And can we test this relationship, which, if we believe in a liv- 
ing God, is a reciprocal one? A psychologist, A. Holmes, writ- 
ing in a recent number of “Religious Education” says no. 

André Siegfried defines the real religion of America as a 
dreary social pragmatism. Don’t the objectives of religious edu- 
cation implied by the tests devised suggest the possibility of 
this? 


Cedar Falls, Iowa. Mary E. Rati. 


Iconoclastic Or Truth? 


Evirork THe Curist1an CENTURY: 

SIR: One cannot but think that Dr. Douglas is dead right 
in his indictment of present-day Christianity. And the force 
of what he says ought not to be weakened by setting up the 
old defense mechanisms, such as, “Somebody is always knock- 
ing the church,” “Funeral services for the church have often 
been conducted, but the corpse has always proved too lively 
for the obsequies,” etc. We are achieving a more intellectually 
We are giving richness to our worship 
We are conforming our religious teaching to recog- 
nized educational principles. We are asserting the right of 
fundamental Christian teaching to universal domain. We have 
discovered a thousand new forms of activity for the churches. 
We have nearly everything—except power. 

Dr. Douglas has crystallized my own gradually-forming belief 
that the one text we need to explore, verify, and then preach is: 
the gospel “is a power of God unto salvation to all that believe.” 

Bridgeport, Conn. Herman F. Retssic. 


respectable theology. 


services. 


Eprror THe CuristTiaANn CENTURY: 

SIR: I cannot understand how The Christian Century 
allowed such an iconoclastic article as “The Seeming Impotence 
of Christianity” to appear in its columns. I have for several 
years been a subscriber and have sent it weekly to a number 
of my neighbors who belong with me to a magazine club, but 
this number of May 24 I do not propose to advertise in that 
way. Beginning with the absurd statement that the present 
condition of society in this country is the worst that the world 
has ever known, he proceeds to lay the blame all upon the 
Christian church. Now cut out the name Christian from your 
title page or cease to print such articles. 


Oakland, Me. Epwarp WInG. 


A Woman Voter Protests 


Evrrok Tue Curistian Century: 

SIR: There is so much of value in The Christian Century 
that one is hardly prepared for this sentence in the article by 
Lloyd C. Douglas on “The Seeming Impotence of Christianity” : 
“Even modernism for all its twentieth-centuryness, has made 
no more of a contribution at this point than the woman voter 
to American politics.” It is immodest for a woman to question 
the accuracy of this statement. Yet the blow to the confidence 
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of the woman reader is so severe as to cause her to suspect 
inaccuracy in the article as a whole. Hence this reluctant protest. 

One of the most important contributions woman has made 
to politics has been the improvement in polling places by re- 
moving voting booths from saloons and livery stables to quarters 
clean and sanitary as well as decent. Another contribution has 
been the change for the better in the behavior and morale of 
the delegates of the national conventions since women delegates 
do not encourage orgies of drunkenness and disorderliness. At 
the democratic convention in New York some men complained 
bitterly that women delegates could not be bought, bullied, nor 
decoyed from duty by booze. 

The Christian Science Monitor, commenting on the agenda 
of the National League of Women Voters’ convention in Chi- 
cago, said that it had no equal in any organization of men in 
its value and comprehensiveness of survey and study of govern- 
mental affairs. This alone has been regarded as a real contri- 
bution to American politics. 


Long Beach, Calif. Netty Haut Roor. 


Perhaps the Kansas City Decisions Will 
Modify This Judgment 
Eprror THe Cureistian Century: 

STR: Your issue of March 8, which recently arrived from 
America, contains the brief editorial, “A World-Wide Methodist 
Church.” As a Methodist I want to thank you for the warning 
and add my assent to what you have said. I believe I am a 
good Methodist, but I have for some time considered the “bug” 
of ecclesiastical imperialism which is rampant in some quarters 
of our denomination as the most dangerous temptation that we 
face. The danger is that we will lose sight of the fact that 
whatever aspect our organization may take or however extensive 
it may become, if we make its extension in the world our chief 
aim instead of the extension of the kingdom of Christ, we are 
a living denial of Christ and of our founder, John Wesley, as 
well. The present tendency seems to me to be in that direction. 

I am sometimes sorry that John Wesley ever said, “The 
world is my parish.” We glibly twist that fine expression out 
of its original context and spirit in order to seem to give 
sanction to a denominational ambition that was farthest from 
the author’s thought. How could it have carried such content 
when Wesley himself had never intended a new denomination, 
not even in England? 

I confess frankly to a period in my life during ten years in the 
pastorate in America, when I was sincerely certain that the ex- 
tension of the kingdom of Christ could be best accomplished in 
the world by the extension of Methodism. Since coming to 
India I am increasingly less sure about it. The three outstanding 
illustrations of genuine pioneering for the kingdom that I have 
seen out here, one educational, one economic and the third in 
village uplift, all of them attacking the tremendous problem of 
helping Christianity to stand on its own feet out here in India, 
are to the lasting honor of a denomination that has no such im- 
plications of world supremacy in its organization and which is 
much more nearly living up to the Master’s divine injunction to 
lose ourselves and our lives in our task. And I cannot help 
but wonder if we are not allowing too much of our splendid 
energies, here as everywhere, to be absorbed in the present 
concern for denominational achievement and glory. 

And finally, Indian Christianity needs a union of her forces 
almost more than any other possible step in this day. I do not 
think I am alone even in Methodism in saying that it would 
please me mightily to see my denomination, beloved to me as she 
is, lose her very identity in the attempt to exalt and make Christ 
supreme in India’s national life. And there is little doubt in my 
mind but that the contribution to India’s total spiritual progress 
made in our death would more than eclipse all that we have been 
able to contribute in our denominational life in India. It saddens 
me beyond measure to see my own church blocking the path to 
unification progress more than any other great denomination. 

Muttra, India. Ratpg T. TEeMPLin, 












Bishop Wilson Dies 
In Baltimore 

Bishop Luther B. Wilson, retired Meth- 
odist bishop of the New York area, died 
at his home in Baltimore, June 4. Bishop 
Wilson was 71 years of Age, and had not 
been well for many months. At the re- 
cent Kansas City conference, while read- 
ing the episcopal address of the board of 
bishops, a ponderous document, he col- 
lapsed and was compelled to hand the 
manuscript over to the secretary of the 
board. 


Chicago to Have Episcopal 
Cathedral to Cost Millions 

The first definite step toward the con- 
struction of an Episcopal cathedral of Chi- 
cago was taken last week when St. James 
parish, of this city, voted approval of a 
plan to transfer its property for a cathe- 
dral site as soon as a building fund of at 
least two million dollars has been raised, 
this being exclusive of all property values 
and funds now in the hands of the cathe- 
dral chapter of Chicago. These have a 
value of approximately $1,500,000. It is 
reported that the new cathedral may have 
a total valuation of ten million dollars. Rev. 
Duncan H. Browne, rector of St. James, 
is to dean of the cathedral, his 
parish being known as St. James cathedral 
parish. 


become 


Dr. Holmes for Jewish or 
Catholic President 

In his sermon at the Community church, 
New York, June 3, Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes declared that either a Jew or a 
Catholic should be the next president of 
the United States, if for no other reason 
than that it would provide a test of Amer- 
ican religious liberty. Dr. Holmes said 
that he was without personal interest in 
the campaign and he characterized the 
major parties as “tweedledee and tweedle- 
dum.” He said that he was “utterly in- 
different” to Governor Alfred E. Smith as 
a candidate. 


Baptist World Alliance 
Meets June 23-29 

Five years ago the Baptists of the world 
met in Stockholm. Toronto is the scene 
of its 1928 meeting, and the date June 
23-29. The Baptist remarks editorially 
upon the fact that the current program is 
“startling in the boldness of its approach” 
to the subjects of industrialism, militarism 
and racial questions. Among the speak- 
William Green, presi- 
dent of the American federation of labor. 
Missions, evangelism, religious education 
and church extension will serve as the 
main topics of discussion at the sessions. 
W. C. Coleman, president of the Northern 
Baptist convention, will give one of the 
leading addresses. 


ers scheduled is 


Universalist Leader Declares Sex 
Challenges Church 

The greatest challenge to the church 
today is sex, according to Rev. Frank Dur- 
ward Adams, president of the Universalist 
general convention. Writing in the June 
issue of “Plain Talk” under the title “Sex 
Challenges The Church,” Dr. Adams 
says: “If it were put in words and stated 
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categorically, the challenge would be 
something like this: Next to the instinct 
of self-preservation, the sex urge is the 
most powerful instinct known to human- 


ity. The policy of the church has been 
to ignore it, to put a taboo upon it as 
something unclean, something unfit for 
polite discussion. Even talking about it 


British Table Talk 


London, May 21. 

NE DAY last week a labor member 

rose in the house of commons to call 
attention to a matter of urgent public im- 
portance. Quietly and with marked mod- 
eration Mr. Johnston, this labor member, 
recounted the story of the 
way in which it was al- 
leged that a certain Miss 
Savidge had been treated 
by the London police. Miss Savidge a 
short time ago was arrested, tried and 
acquitted along with a well-known pub- 
licist for alleged offences against decency 
in Hyde Park. The magistrate stopped 
the case, which was manifestly the product 
of a police blunder, and the two accused 
persons left the court unblemished in char- 
acter. But it appeared that the police had 
called at Miss Savidge’s place of business, 
summoned her to their headquarters, and 
cross-examined her for five or six hours. 
These facts were narrated in the house 
with other details still under inquiry. At 
once the house acted as it can act in emer- 
gencies, with energy. The home secre- 
tary promised an inquiry; all parties were 
roused and were as one in their determi- 
nation that if such things were being done 
they must be stopped and that those who 
were proved to have violated immemorial 
English custom must be punished se- 
verely. The third degree method of treat- 
ment is entirely illegal in this country, and 
all parties are agreed that it must remain 
illegal. There was no action pending 
against Miss Savidge; no warrant was is- 
sued; if she could be summoned and cross- 
examined by the police, then anybody 
might be. The government will have to 
take action if the charges made by Miss 
Savidge are proved; if they should not act, 
such is the strong feeling of our people 
that they would be swept out of power. 
It is hard to explain to those who are not 
in this country how strongly the English 
mind resents infringements of personal 
liberty. We had a number of unpleasant 
encroachments during and since the war, 
but it is universally agreed that it would 
be intolerable if citizens could be treated 
as Miss Savidge declares that she has been 
treated. Two writers in a letter to the 
Times declare that England is no longer 
a free country; they complain of many 
interferences with liberty, and they end 
with the warning: “Nothing is going to 
shake our affection or respect for the av- 
erage constable. But he finds himself the 
instrument of a new code; and the step is 
short from pettifogging prohibitions to 
rubber soles and electric torches.” 

* . * 


The Case of 
Miss Savidge 


Marcus Garvey Comes 
To London 

On June 6 Marcus Garvey, “the world’s 
greatest orator, Negro martyr and leader,” 
is to speak at the Albert hall. It is to be 


a “historic night for London” and the oc- 


casion of a “mighty revelation.” “He shall 
speak to the white race as never man 
spoke before on behalf of the black peo- 
ple of the world.” I would like very much 
to hear this speaker, but I am not very 
sanguine that he will have a great assem- 
bly, especially as a charge, and a fairly 
high charge, is made for admission. It is 
not customary in London to charge for 
a meeting at which the chief item on the 
program is a speech. It is true that Ethyl 
Oughton Clarke is to sing and there will 
be orchestral music, but so far as I can 
judge the program of Marcus Garvey is 
little understood here. The announcement 
closes with the words: “Hear and see the 
man who has left America wondering.” 
* * * 

Schweitzer in 
London 

Last Wednesday the great hall in the 
Friends house, the most beautiful of 
all modern buildings in London, was 
crowded to hear Dr. Schweitzer lecture. 
And what an unforgettable experience it 
was! The rather thick-set, dark, keen- 
eyed, serene doctor talking in a perfectly 
simple and homely way about his work 
at Lambarene! It was a wonderful story 
which he had to tell; it was not necessary 
to add any comments—the facts spoke for 
themselves. A great-hearted, cheerful, ra- 
diant being the doctor seemed, and small 
wonder that one who was there handed 
over his watch and chain to him to sell 
for the support of the hospital. On Fri- 
day, after we had heard him play the 
organ, some of us drifted with him into 
a restaurant, where we gathered round 
him and drank coffee and aired our 
French. There at close quarters he seemed 
the most gracious and happy of men, 
with an eye for everyone in the company, 
young or old, and with a loud and merry 
laugh. We were a cosmopolitan company, 
and might be called by the unsympathetic 
“lion-hunters,” but Dr. Schweitzer does 
not play the lion. He is entirely unspoiled 
and though he may be a “millionaire in 
brain power,” as a musician described 
him, he is a simple and unaffected and 
most cordial man. I suppose his real se- 
renity and cheerfulness come from the 
fact that he has heard the call to serve 
Jesus in helping his fellows, and has 
obeyed, and now he wants “to make hearts 
think.” 

* * * 

Sir Edmund Gosse 

A fortnight ago I read an article upon 
Rossetti by Sir Edmund Gosse. He was 
recalling, as only he could recall, one of 
the dead whom he knew in his youth; it 
seemed as if he were retreating into 4 
radiant past. Now Sir Edmund has left 
us, and “there is no other.” He has told 
us of his early days in “Father and Son,” 
which was the first, and is still among 

(Continued on page 778) 
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is frowned upon as a deadly sin. So far 
as the church is concerned, we are to be 
kept in ignorance, the ignorance born of 
fear. Well, we are not ignorant, though 
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we have usually obtained our knowledge 
through devious, painful and often pol- 
luted channels. That sort of thing cannot 
continue. This question must come out 


Presbyterians Postpone Princeton Decision 


N MONDAY, May 28, the Presby- 
terian general assembly took up the 
Princeton issue. The committee headed 
Dr. Thompson, president-emeritus of 
Ohio State university, presented a report 
looking toward a reorganization of the 
rds of Princeton seminary and making 
that institution more sensitive to the will 
general assembly. Judge E. D. Brad- 
ley, of Chicago, presented the argument 
nd opinions concerning the legal validity 
f the proposed resolution. In an address 
in hour’s length Dr. Thompson re- 
ved the action of previous general as- 
blies on the Princeton issue and 
explained the advantage of putting the 
inary under one board of control. 
President Warfield of Wilson college, 
nly dissenting member of the com 
mittee of eleven, spoke in behalf of a 
rity report which he had presented. 
Warfield’s argument consisted of a 
1 not to hurt the feelings of the distin- 
guished directors of Princeton and to 
mber that “the eyes of the world” 
re upon this general assembly because 
f its interest in Princeton seminary. In- 
from the attitude of all the propon- 
of the minority report, one would 
gather that Princeton is the last citadel 
thodox, if not scholarly, theology. 


THE TENSE PRINCETON ISSUE 


feeling on this 
Princeton matter on the part of the group 
fundamentalists may be seen by the 
that during President 
Iress a member of the Pennsylvania 
delegation got the floor and cried out a 
ning against “Dr. Thompson, Ohio 
litician.” It was another Pennsylvania 
lamentalist who voted a resounding 
when it was moved to give to the 
lerator-elect the customary courtesy 
unanimous vote. There were, of 
se, only a very small number who 
thus lost themselves in the heat of the 


hat 
ri 


he intensity of the 


Thompson's 





e decision on Princeton was a deci- 

to do nothing for a year. Dr. Mark 
Matthews, of Seattle, following a warn- 
Dr. Thompson that such a pro- 

sal might be made, offered a resolution 
deferring action for one year and direct- 
ng the Princeton officials to compromise 
e differences in the seminary and to re- 
next year at general assembly. Dr. 
tthews said that he had no intention of 
ducing such a resolution but that 
Dr. Thompson had mentioned his 
and said that he might do so, it 
seemed to him that the Holy Spirit might 
have put the thought in Dr. Thompson's 
mind. He then proposed his resolution 
1 in a dramatic manner cried, “You will 
refuse to give me one year, just one 
ear,” and so forth. This went strong 
many of the commissioners. The fact 
Dr. Matthews was not a member of 
committee and that the “giving him 
a year” could not possibly be anything 
but rhetoric did not affect their vote. The 


ul 


nt 
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compromise resolution was carried, with 
391 commissioners, however, voting 
against it. 

Out of it all has arisen a rather acute 
question which will have to be referred to 
the professors of theology. Skeptical com- 
missioners are asking, “How could Dr. 
Matthews have been moved by inspiration 
since a number had seen typewritten 
copies of the proposed resolution some 
days before the penciled notations were 
introduced in assembly?” We shall always 
have with us those who sit in the seats of 
the skeptical. The probable answer is that 
the “tall pine of the Sierras” was unde- 
cided and that the “inspiration” was a 
matter of bringing him to decision. At 
any rate Dr. Matthews showed himself a 
master of assemblies and carried his point. 
Of course, compromises are not so hard 
to achieve. 

In the midst of the debate on Princeton 
seminary there arose a call for Dr. Robert 
E. Speer and President J. Ross Stevenson 
to give their opinion on the question. 
Dr. Speer declined to speak to the issue, 
saying that he must seek for further light, 
but Dr. Stevenson addressed the assembly. 
He told of the acute divisions in the fac- 
ulty at Princeton where members would not 
attend a special prayer meeting together ex- 
cepting upon prearrangement that no 
member of the faculty should speak. He 
explained that the opposition to himself 
and a minority of his faculty was due to 
the fact that they deciined to share the 
intolerant attitude of their colleagues 
toward men who hold inclusive ideas of 
churchmanship. Dr. Stevenson reminded 
the general assembly that he had been 
called to Princeton to help compose diffi- 
culties and he said that they might have 
his resignation in a moment any time it 
was requested. 


NEW YORK PRESBYTERY UPHELD 


The Princeton issue postponed for the 
time, the assembly settled down to rou- 
tine business. Some matters of impor- 
tance which promised to consume a good 
deal of time and attention were settled in 
a routine manner. 

The appeal of a large petition inspired 
by the fundamentalist group asking that 
the decision of a former assembly on the 
question of the right of the New York 
presbytery and synod to decide upon the 
qualifications of its own candidates for the 
ministry, was voted down by an over- 
whelming vote. Back of this question was 
the doctrinal issue of the affirmation of a 
belief in the virgin birth as a test for or- 
dination. On this question Dr. Robert E. 
Speer took the floor and argued for doing 
all matters in a constitutional way and 
protesting against one assembly trying to 
undo the work of another. The over- 
whelming vote was a testimony of the 
confidence of the Presbyterian church in 
the leadership of Dr. Speer. 

Another decided victory for the more 
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into the open. It is out in the open, 
whether you, religion and the church, are 
ready to acknowledge it or not. You can 
deal with it if you will. The church has 
the social prestige and the organization 
necessary. Such additional knowledge as 
you may require is easily available. But 
you can no longer maintain your policy of 
suppression. If you will not deal with 
this question which means so much in 
every human life, you must, perforce, 
step aside and make way for more cap- 
able agencies.” 


International Mission 
Union Meets 

May 30-June 3 was the date of the 45th 
annual meeting of the International Mis- 
sionary union, which was held at Clifton 
Springs, N. Y. The membership of the 
union comprises 1,700 foreign missionaries, 
serving in all mission fields of the world 
and representing all the foreign boards of 
Canada and the United States. 


Memorial Hall for 
F. W. Robertson 

Brighton, Eng., is honoring the mem- 
ory of its great preacher of a half-century 
ago, Frederick W. Robertson, by the erec- 
tion of a memorial hall. Dr. R. J. Camp- 
bell, now of Brighton, is inaugurating a 
movement to raise a quarter-million pen- 
nies to complete the hall. 


Princeton Chapel 
Dedicated 

The Princeton university memorial 
chapel, of which Dr. Ralph Adams Cram 
was the architect, was dedicated May 30, 
with President Hibben, Dr. Van Dyke, 
Dr. Cram and Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin 
participating in the service. 


Declares Increasing Divorce 
Indicates Morality 

Rather unusual was the declaration re 
garding the significance of divorce in- 
crease made by Dr. F. K. Fretz, of Eas- 
ton, Pa., in an address on “Repairing 
Broken Homes” at the recent session of 
the National Lutheran Inner Mission con- 
ference, held in Chicago. “The increase 
in divorce does not mean that family life 
is less successful or less happy than for- 
merly,” he said; “it means that more is 
demanded by the wife. Unfaithful con- 
duct on the part of the husband, which 
formerly was overlooked, now is consid- 
ered grounds for divorce,” Dr. Fretz ex- 
plained. 


New Bishop for African 
Methodist Church 

Rev. Monroe H. Davis, a graduate of 
Drew, has been elected bishop of the Af- 
rican Methodist church. The new bishop 
is a D. D. from Wilberforce university, 
and has served as pastor in Baltimore 


since 1918. 


Madison, Wis., to Have Catholic 
Community Center 

Work will be begun this summer on 
a $250,000 Catholic community center at 
Madison, Wis. 


Episcopalians Assail Anti-Christian 
Teachings in U. S. Schools 

What is termed as an “alarming” spread 
of anti-Christian teaching and beliefs 
among faculties and students in American 
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educational institutions is charged in a 
report just made public, based upon an 
extensive investigation made by Rev. C. 
Leslie Glenn, national secretary for col- 
lege work of the Episcopal church. “The 
tone in them,” he declares, “is more ag- 
nostic and more critical of religious insti- 
tutions than it is in the men’s colleges. 
Will the increased numbgrs of educated 
women mean that the higher proportion 
of women in the church will be reduced 
What of the great teachers’ colleges all 
over the country out of which are coming 
the public school teachers of the next gen 
eration?” The solution of the problem, 
declares the secretary, is not to forbid the 
teaching of other religions than Christi 
anity in the colleges, but to give the 
church a fair opportunity to present its 
answer to questions which are disturbing 
the youth 

the facts,” concludes the report, “and the 
difficulty today is that the Christian facts 


“Students ought to face all 


and philosophy are not being presented 
along with those against them.” 


Racial Amenities in 
Missouri 

W. T. Tang, of Tientsin, China, and 
Corneil university, was the valued assist- 
ant to the chief engineer in charge of the 
construction of the new Champ Clark 
bridge spanning the Mississippi at Louisi- 
ana, Mo. When the project was completed 
leaders in the enterprise and of several 
organizations in that Missouri city ten- 
dered Mr. Tang a complimentary banquet 
on the eve of his leaving for the orient. 
Several speeches of tribute were made. 
Mr. Tang in replying extolled the United 
States government's generosity in the 
matter of the Boxer indemnity fund, and 
spoke of his great gratitude for American 
Christian missionary work and of its 
promise to make a new China. 


Carnegie Institute to 
Cooperate with Churches 
A new plan designed to bring about a 
greater degree of student participation in 
church activities will be inaugurated by 
officials of the Carnegie Institute o! 
Technology next year in cooperation with 
a number of large churches in the vicinity 
of the institution. At a dinner meeting 
of the ministers representing the churches 
called by President Thomas S. Baker re- 
cently, the plan for correlating religious 
activities on the campus was 


| proposed bv 
representatives of the Carnegie Tech 
Branch of the Y.M.C.A. and was unani- 
mously adopted by the church representa 
tives. In effect, the proposition comprises 
the inauguration of a systematic program 
calling for two general committees: 1, ar 
advisory committee composed of the min- 
ister from each of the churches partici- 
pating in the plan, and 2, a student and 
faculty member from each of the churches 
participating in the plan. It is expected 
that an increase in student participation in 
religious activities is likely to result by 
definitely interesting students in regular 
attendance at church services and Sunday 
school, and in young people’s organiza 
tions, deputations, ushering, and visita- 
tions. 


Western Theological 
Commencement 


Dr. Arthur Rogers, rector of St. Mark’s 











Episcopal church, Chicago, delivered the 
commencement address at Western theo- 
logical seminary June 7. Rev. George H. 
Thomas, rector of St. Paul's church, Chi- 
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cago, received this year the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of divinity, the award be- 
ing for “conspicuous service to the 
church”—not only in the Chicago field 


Special Correspondence from New York 


New York City, May 29. 

R. H. F. LAFLAMME, field secre- 

tary of the Greater New York feder- 
ation of churches, has tabulated the results 
of the visitation evangelistic campaign 
held from March 11 to April 6. “This 
campaign,” he says, “cost 
$12,000, not including the 
time of the executive sec- 
retary. The distinguish- 
ing features of this type of evangelism are 
the utter absence of public meetings; little 
campaign publicity; no public appeal for 
the largest single contribution was 
but $500. Every part of the city met with 
signal success. No one can ever say that 
this method will not succeed in any part 


An Interesting 
Experiment 


funds 


of this great city where there are pros- 
pects, visitors and competent leadership 
If 161 churches cooperating can win 10,- 
014 new members with a week’s work, 
what may not happen when all the 1400 
protestant churches unite the sum total of 
their available forces to win their neigh- 
bors to Christ?” In all, it seems, 30,000 
calls were made by the lay-evangelists and 
signatures to decision cards obtained sub- 
mitted the following questions as a signal 
of assent: Do you receive Jesus Christ as 
your Saviour and do you confess him as 
your Lord and Master? Do you receive 
and profess the Christian faith as con- 
tained in the New Testament of our Lord 
Jesus Christ? Will you be loyal to the 
church, and uphold it by your prayer, your 
presence, your gifts and your service? It 
is said that the old mass evangelistic sys- 
tem lost about 20 per cent of its converts 
while this method promises to lose but 
about 5 per cent. It is also noted that the 
atmosphere of the home with the two lay- 
people 1s 


present with the 


evange lists 
1 
mucn 


conviction than the excitement of a pub- 
lic meeting place for it brings to focus 


more conducive to sincerity and 


within the little group concerned the ele- 
mental question of “what religion means 
to me.” I have had but little experience 
self to test these findings. They inter- 
est me, however, as the frank response of 
religious groups to whom this evan- 
gelistic method is of prime importance. It 
is very evident that they do prepare the 
a keener analysis and a calmer 
than the typical methods of 
Whether the de- 

cision card questions gain 
sent or not, it is agreed that the questions 


LHOse¢ 





way tor 
judgment 
mass evangelism afford. 


a c mplete as- 


as formulated are the ones that concern 
most of the church peopl 
this enterprise. I have found that the vis- 
itation within a community I know excited 
a real interest and was in itself a sufficient 
and commendabie publicity for the church 
undertaking it. I note, however, an over- 
eager desire in these visitation campaigns, 
as in others, to exploit the numbers en- 


interested in 


rolled as evidenced by the newspaper 
church publicity, which is a pardonable 
pride, of course, but recalls Matthew Ar- 
nold’s dictum that the Americans have 
but one sacred book, the Book of Num- 
bers! 





Providing 
Leadership 

Of more than passing importance is the 
warning of Dr. Douglas in the May 24 
issue of The Christian Century that “un- 
less the churches do contrive, without de- 
lay, to demonstrate their spiritual leader- 
ship by energizing the public to a better 
morality” other agencies will be invoked 
forthwith. Which reminds me that the 
editor pointed out on March 29 that “Phil- 
osophers organize a missionary society.” 
That enterprise, I find, is gaining in inter- 
est and attention from university and 
church circles. It is known as the Foun- 
dation for ‘Moral and Religious Leader- 
ship and sponsored by Dr. John Dewey of 
Columbia and Dr, Stanton Coit, of Lon- 
don. I met Mr. Charles B. Stover, the 
secretary, at the University settlement the 
other day, and learned from him that the 
response to the foundation’s aims is bring- 
ing inquiries from clergymen and laymen 
of the churches from all over the country. 
Jt may be the one means, as Dr. Douglas 
suggested, by which our Christianity may 
talk a language ‘understanded’ of our day, 
for its sympathetic purposes, as Mr. 
Stover quoted it, “is not to create new re- 
ligious organizations but to provide lead- 
ership of the highest procurable standard 
for any association, new or old, which 
aims to bring its religion into accord wit 
science, so that it may overcome the tyr- 
anny of traditionalism on the one side and, 
on the other, the chaos of disruptive ego- 
ism.” 

* * * 

Federal Council’s Coal 
Report Commended 

I found the Rev. Dr. F. Ernest John- 
son in his federal council office today por- 
ing with well-earned satisfaction over the 
editorials from newspapers and journals 
on the council’s report of the coal strike 
in the Pittsburgh district. Excerpts from 
these editorials are now available in the 
weekly Information Service Bulletin of 
the federal council. “No report that we 
have ever issued,” said Dr. Johnson, “has 
called forth so many constructive recom- 
mendations from the press. Certainly, no 
report on any industrial question has ever 
attracted such commendatory comment 
from the press of the community most 
vitally concerned. The comments in most 
cases deal directly and specifically with 
the questions raised in the report. All of 
which is most significant of the change 
of attitude on the part of the business 
community toward the participation of 
the churches in industrial controversy. It 
is recognized now, as this Harrisburg 
paper says, that the conclusion of the 
church investigators has been found to 
be sound and _ reasonable. Speaking 
broadly, one may say that the battle for 
the right of the church as an ethical coun- 
selor to the community to discuss con- 
troversial questions dealing with economic 
and industrial problems has been won.” 
Dr. Johnson quoted a prominent cham- 

(Continued on page 773) 
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but during several years of service as a 
missionary in Minnesota. 


Dr. Sherrill Declines 
Episcopal Bishopric 

Rev. Henry K. Sherrill, of Trinity 
church, Boston, has declined his election 
as bishop coadjutor of Pennsylvania, his 
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decision being based upon his apprecia- 
tion of the fruitful opportunities his pres- 
ent field offers. 


G. B. Shaw on Church 
Creeds 

Writing in the Outline, George Bernard 
Shaw names Dean Inge and Bishop 


Special Correspondence from Baltimore 


Baltimore, Md., May 28. 
THE METHODIST PROTESTANTS 
throughout the country have been 
holding a great convention in Baltimore 
this May, which happens also to be their 
centennial. There have been services, mass 
meetings, 
pageants, 
eminent 
speakers 
and much deserved publicity. One’s idea 
of the conservatism of denominational 
bodies is rather knocked askew by the 
reported remarks of some of the speakers 
by some of the findings of the con- 
For example, Dr. Hayward of 
Chicago, speaking of the problems of 
youth and the social situation of the 
age, said, “Nor has this generation dis- 
covered how nations can live together as 
Christian nations. It has likewise left un- 
solved the industrial problems. For in- 
stance, because of the endowment of the 
University of Pennsylvania, I was able to 
take a course there at a reduced fee, yet 
some of that endowment fund was made 
ssible by profits from mines in Penn- 
lvania, where wages were on such a 
level that boys no older than myself were 
bliged to work in the mines. While not 
placing the blame on any individual or 
group, I say a social system that permit- 
ted me to study and made other boys 
work in the mines, certainly could not 
have been called Christian.” Another 
speaker, on the subject of the church in 
ur rural regions, said some preachers in 
sections, although sincere and spirit- 
en, were preaching against every- 
including evolution, and urging peo- 
ple to “flee from the wrath to come,” but 
had not enough knowledge to warn them 
screen windows and prevent malaria. 
\mong the significant resolutions passed 
by the convention there was one appoint- 
ing a commission of ten persons on church 
with authority to negotiate with 
kindred churches during the coming 
quadrennial. The resolution is most per- 
tinent in view of the fact that the general 
nference of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, in session in Kansas City, simul- 
taneously announced itself ready to re- 
ceive and extend overtures for 
cooperation and union. 
~ 7 * * 
Prominent Lutheran 
Pastor Dies 
Baltimore lost one of its outstanding 
religious leaders when Dr. Julius Kayser 
Hofmann, known to thousands as Pastor 
Hofmann, was stricken with a fatal par- 
alytic stroke while instructing the children 
ot his church for confirmation. Dr. Hof- 


Methodist Protestants Hold 
Centennial Conference 


vention, 





closer 


mann was born in Germany and had been 


Pastor of Zion Lutheran church for 32 
years, 


He was a highly educated man, 





master of 14 languages, and in addition 
to his religious work was notable for his 
interest in literature and music. He com- 
posed many hymns and choral songs, and 
in 1893 founded the Choral society. 
* * * 

A Chinese 
Choir 

Grace and St. Peter’s church, the Rev. 
H. P. Almon Abbott, rector, has what is 
thought to be the only vested Chincse 
choir in the country. The age of the 
singers, who are of both sexes, ranges 
from 5 to 25. Dressed in vestments of 
scarlet and white with big scarlet bow 
ties, the choir of 28 voices lustily sings 
English church hymns and chants every 
Sunday afternoon. 

a an 

Dr. Harris Kirk 
Honored 

The ability of another Baltimore re 
ligious leader was given national recog- 
nition when the Southern Presbyterians 
elected as moderator Dr. Harris E. Kirk, 
pastor of Franklin Street Presbyterian 
church for the last 27 years. 

James A. MitTcHe. 





Barnes as “the most intellectually honest 
men of any note in the church today,” and 
remarks that he does not consider it nec- 
essary for them to leave the church be- 
cause they do not agree with some of its 
teachings. “It takes all sorts to make a 
world,” he says, “and therefore all sorts 
to make a really catholic church. In no 
other such institution are the officials who 
are in an intellectual minority called upon 
to resign. Like the laity they must swal- 
low what they cannot believe, with what 
grace they can, for the sake of the weaker 
or stronger brethren.” 


Catholics of Chicago in 
Notable Relief Work 

The Cathedral Shelter, a Catholic insti- 
tution of Chicago, under the guidance of 
Father David Gibson, has served more 
than 82,000 meals to the unfortunate and 
unemployed of the city since Jan. 1. About 
100 persons have been housed nightly 


Los Angeles Episcopalians 
Mourn Death of Bishop 

Rev. Joseph H. Johnston, the first 
bishop of Los Angeles, who during the 
32 years of his episcopate grew his epis- 
copate from a small frontier organization 
to the largest and strongest episcopate 
west of the Mississippi, died at Pasadena 
May 16. The bishop would have reached 
the age of 81 this month, had he lived. 


Dr. Herring to Conduct Mexican 
Seminar Next Month 

Rev. Hubert C 
a group of representative citizens in a visit 


Herring plans to lead 


to Mexico July 5-26. The visit contem- 


plates a seminar similar to those of the 
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Youth in Quest 


by Grace Sloan Overton 


This book has grown out of the obvious need for a more satisfying employ- 
ment of youth’s new freedom. Mrs. Overton points to self-mastery, social 
understanding, and a more vital relationship with God as the means to a 
richer and fuller life. She does not attempt to be formulative, but rather 


““Mrs. Overton’s book is a real contribution to the move- 
ment of religious education. 
She has lived the drama and is giving us the benefit of this 


— J. M. Artman, General Secretary, 
Religious Educational Association 
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Seminars at European Capitals 


Two International Seminar Tours—Lectures 
at Geneva by Dr. Zimmern 


} NEW TRAVEL QUESTS 
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| Spring and Summer 


“New Schools in the Old World”—Program 
an itinerary arranged by 
Mr. Peter Manniche of Denmark 
Dr. Paul L. Dengler of Vienna 


Two Special Music Festivals Tours 
Palestine with our Church Travel Club 





A new inexpensive method of secing Europe 
by Private Automobile—7 and 10 Passen- 
ger Cars 
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past two years, the chief purpose being to 
interpret Mexico truly to the people of the 
United States. Some of the members of 
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the party will remain for a summer ges. 
sion at the University of Mexico. Any- 
one interested in making this trip may 


Special Correspondence from Chicago 


Chicago, June 3 
NE of the greatest parades ever to 
move down Michigan avenue was held 
on Memorial day with 60,000 persons in 
line. In the place of honor was the piti- 
ful remnant of the once stalwart body of 
civil veterans. Of the 


war 
Memorial 1275 members of Thomas Post 
Day No. 5, G. A. R., who were still 


living in Chicago in 1898 less 
than 100 are alive today; other posts have 
seen their ranks similarly thinned; and 
most of the survivors are far too feeble 
to march. I do not know which sight 
I find more moving—that of this handful 
of survivors of the great struggle of the 
sixties bravely but haltingly walking at 
the head of the procession, or the boys of 
the R. O. T. C. from the high schools 
marching to the stirring martial music of 
the band. I take off my hat to these gallant 
old men, so soon to leave the procession 
forevermore; but as these alert, coura- 
geous lads pass I feel that the wrath of 
God will justly rest upon us if we allow the 
frightful outrage upon personality which 
war represents to wreck the bright prom- 
ise of their youth. How little war means 
in terms of actual enmity between the 
men who fight a war was indicated by the 
presence in line of German world-war 
veterans with those of the United States, 
Great Britain, France and other countries. 

* > > 


City Church 
Strategy 

I have been hearing a good deal for 
some time of the work being done by the 
department of survey and research of the 
Congregational City Mission and Exten- 
sion society, under the direction of Prof. 
Arthur E. Holt, a project for which the 
late Victor F. Lawson made such wise 
and adequate provision in his will. Re- 
cently I have had opportunity to observe 
some of this work at close quarters in an 
Professor Holt to the Baptist 
conference of Chicago and by 


address by 
Ministers’ 


sitting in as a guest when the survey staff 
reported on its investigation of one part of 


to the committee to which it is 
The privilege has also been 
study a large number of 
graphs and other sur- 
course, 


the city 
responsible. 

given me to 
the maps, charts, 
vey material collected. It is, of 
impossible to attempt here to indicate in 
any detail what is being undertaken, but 
it is positively thrilling to see one great 
city mission society completely abandon- 
ing the guessing game in the name of 
God and religion which has been carried 
on for so long by many local churches 
and denominational boards and substitut- 
ing therefor a careful, scientific, fact-find- 
ing technique as the basis for the projec- 
tion of programs of church development. 
It has been announced that the Congrega- 
tional society has generously offered to 
make their findings available to all the 
boards that can make use of them: The 
writer feels, however, that it would be still 
better if some scheme of cooperation be- 
tween these societies could be devised. 





Commencements and a 
Dedication 

College, university, and seminary com- 
mencements are at hand. The Garrett Bib- 
lical Institute, affiliated with Northwestern 
university although organically  inde- 
pendent, began its commencement exer- 
cises on Sunday, June 3, with a baccalau- 
reate sermon in the First Methodist 
church, Evanston, by Dr. Halford E. Luc- 
cock, professor-elect in the divinity school 
of Yale university. An interesting pro- 
gram runs through the week. Garrett has 
the largest enrolment of any theological 
seminary in the Methodist church; ap- 
proximately 5,000 ministers have received 
their training there. The University of 
Chicago begins its commencement pro- 
gram on June 5 and closes with the 15lst 
convocation on June 12. The convocation 
sermon will be preached by Dr. Charles 
W. Gilkey, pastor of the Hyde Park Bap- 
tist church and professor of preaching in 
the university divinity school. President 
Max Mason will make the convocation 
statement on Tuesday. President Mason's 
prospective departure from the university for 
his work with the Rockefeller foundation is 
keenly regretted in the quadrangles and in 
the city. The outstanding event among the 
group of seminaries in Chicago is the ded- 
ication of the magnificent new group of 
buildings of the Chicago theological sem- 
inary and the attendant ceremonies, which 
will occupy the entire week from June 3 
to June 10. To give the program in barest 
outline would require more space than can 
be allotted to this entire letter. All the 
time seems to be taken for the whole week 
except three or four hours daily after mid- 
night. Nearly all the outstanding notables 
of Congregationalism and some of other 
fellowships are to be present and partici- 
pate. The great achievement of the erec 
tion of this splendid and adequate group 
of buildings—so fitting a body for the 
spirit that dwells within is undoubtedly 
mainly due to the admirable and wise 
leadership of Dr. Ozora Stearns Davis, 
president of the seminary, over a long 
series of years, combined with the vision 
and generosity of the late Victor F. Law- 
son, publisher of the Daily News. 

* 

And So Forth 

Judge John A. Swanson, who recently 
defeated Robert E. Crowe, the present 
“encumbrance,” for the Republican nom 
nation for state’s attorney, and Frank J 
Loesch, president of the Chicago crime 
commission and special vote fraud prose- 
cutor, were guests of honor at a “Victory 
banquet,” tendered them by the Christian 
Citizenship council, at the Morrison hotel 
on May 28. About 500 people sat down 

> the tables....Chicago has had the treat 
of another visit from Prof. E. A. Steiner 
He made his sixth appearance before the 
monthly union ministers’ meeting, held 
under the auspices of the Chicago church 
federation, on May 28, and spoke on the 
subject, “The Climb to Brotherhood.” 
Cartes T. HOLMAN 
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communicate with Dr. Herring, at 14 Bea- 
con street, Boston. 


“Crusade for Youth” 
In London 

In London the churches are organizing 
4 “Crusade for youth,” with a view to 
enlisting young people in Christianity. The 
Free Church federation, composed of 1100 
ree churches of the city, has organized 
250 groups of churches to cooperate in 


romoting the movement. The formal 
ympaign will open with a great mass 
eeting in October and will run until Jan- 


Dr. L. H. Bugbee Appreciated 
At Minneapolis 

Rev. Lucius H. Bugbee has been in- 
yited to return as pastor at Hennepin ave- 
nue church, Minneapolis, for a period of 
four years. A resolution in appreciation 


NEW YORK CORRESPONDENC 
(Continued from page 770) 


of commerce official, representative 
f the more conservative business atti- 
tude, as saying: “As a matter of fact 
lon't object to the church dealing with 
industrial questions. Personally, I wish 
t wouldn’t but I see now that the people 
demand it and I am reconciled. I know 
the minister has to reckon with it and all 
I ask is that he shall know what he is 
talking about.” To give the ministry the 
backing of expert opinion and judgment 
s the chief purpose of the department of 
research and education of the federal coun- 
cil. The Pittsburgh coal strike report is 
w available at 25 cents a copy. The de- 
partment will this summer undertake, at 
the request of the Denver, Trinidad and 
Greeley ministerial alliances, a similar in- 
vestigation of the industrial situation in 
Colorado with particular reference to re- 
t troubles in the coal fields. 
* * . 
Radio and 
Religion 
Religion and the radio seem to get along 
very well together and the high standard 
of religious services and preaching is gen- 
erally commended. There are still voices 
crying out against the “radio-loafer,” but 
despite such complainings, it is generally 
ded that a deeper interest and re- 
has come to the churches as a 
quence. It is of interest to note that 
the National 3roadcasting company 
sought out the Greater New York feder- 
tion of churches some five years ago and 
w sponsors through assisting city agen- 
religious services every week. 
these services may be heard over WEAF 
and WJZ. Some of them, by extensive 
hook-ups, are heard in the uttermost cor- 
s of the country. Certain well-defined 
tations, however, have been recognized 
and accepted as necessary to a well or- 
dered program of religion. Only the larger 
and more significant religious faiths are 
granted this privilege and their message 
must be expressed with a non-sectarian 
emphasis in order that the broadest basis 
f appeal, religiously and educationally, 
may be presented by outstanding leaders 
' these churches. It is generally agreed 
that such an arrangement affords the best 
possible basis of cooperation. 
Ernest W. MANDEVILLE. 
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of Dr. Bugbee’s work was recently 
adopted unanimously at a meeting of the 
official board of his church. 


Dr. Mack New Head of 
Missouri College 

Dr. George Herbert Mack was inaugu- 
rated as president of Missouri Valley col- 
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lege, Marshall, Mo., May 30. Dr. Mack 
delivered the baccalaureate sermon on the 
Sunday preceding. 


Dr. Breasted Returns from 
Nile Expedition 

Prof. J. H. Breasted, returning from 
his recent archeological survey in Bible 
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CULT OF SANTIAGO 
Traditions, Myths and Pilgrimages 

by REV. JAMES S. STONE 


The life and traditions of St. James, the son of Zebedee, are set forth 


these are clustered myths, legends, and historical allusions that give a 
more definite appreciation of the Patron Saint of Spain. His influence 
in medieval times and his popularity are dealt with kindly and there 
is created an atmosphere of respect for the past without ignoring its 
faults or exaggerating its virtues. 
IX., John of Gaunt and many other such characters are alluded to. $6.00 
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Big News 


for ministers and 
Bible-studying laymen 


the publication of 


THE 
STUDY BIBLE 


Edited by John Stirling 


Each volume including a fine chapter 
on the book as a part of the Bible; a 
thorough treatment of the book, criti- 
cally considered; notes and comments 
from the greatest of the commentators 
on the outstanding texts of each book. 

These Volumes Now Published: 

St. Mark, St. Luke, Romans, Psalms 


Makers of the Series: 
Inge, Moffatt, Norwood, Barry, etc. 


Buy one volume—and you'll buy 


them all. (At $1.25 the volume.) 
Christian Century Book 


Service 
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lands, reports that discoveries made by 


the expedition in the upper valley of the 
Nile dispose for all time of the last argu- 
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ments of those who take the chapters of 
Genesis as scientific texts. Implements 
of chipped stone—arrow and spear heads 


Special Correspondence from Canada 


Moncton, New Brunswick, May 24. 

[l HAS BEEN THE BOAST of Nova 

Scotia that she has supplied Canadian 
universities with presidents. The provin- 
cial universities of Saskatchewan and AI- 
berta have as their presidents men born 
and reared in the 
Maritimes, while the 
outstanding Univer- 
sity of Toronto has 
in Sir Robert Falconer one who gained 
Pine Hill 
Scotia, a city 
two presidents 
surprising, then, 
that one finds a considerable development 
of higher education by the Atlantic. Yet 
the educational effort has been distributed 
through an unduly large number of small 
universities. In one instance we have a 
provincial organization, the University of 
New Brunswick. At the geographical 
center of the three provinces the Method- 
ist church founded in its early days the 
University of Mount Allison, which is ac- 


Higher Education in 
Eastern Canada 


experience in 
Halifax, Nova 
provided the last 
for Queens. It is not 


his collegiate 
college in 
which 


tively represented in western education by 
Mount AIl- 
lison has passed into the heritage of the 
United Church of Canada and has its re- 
sources now strained to the utmost by 
the steady attendance at all 
ideal situation led 
to the practice of holding the annual con- 
ference of the United church in its build- 
ings, and this in turn has awakened very 
quickly throughout the United church of 


the east 


two other college presidents. 


growth in 
its departments. Its 


a feeling of ownership in this 
site. over into Nova 
Scotia, we find King’s—the foundation of 
the Anglican church in the east. Its build- 
ings having recently been destroyed by 


historic Passing 


fire, it has been compelled to carry on 
in intimate with Dalhousie; 
but the present development gives no sign 
of a merger. On the 


peninsula the 


association 


other side of the 
Baptists have steadily built 
and from it many able in- 
structors have gone to chairs of western 
Best known of all is Dalhousie, 
a corporation deriving its name from its 
founder, one which |] 


up Acadia 
Cr lleges 


1as drawn its stu 


dents very largely from the 
church, 


Presbyterian 
with which, however, it has had 
no official connection. 

_ - 
Shall Economy 
Dictate? 

Such a number of small colleges in a 
tiny community must inevitably challenge 
criticism. But closer observation suggests 
compensations. In two at least, Acadia 
and Mount Allison, the university is 
deeply rooted in the life of the community. 
At the annual closing from seven hundred 
to a thousand persons motor in to par- 
ticipate in exercises in which their sons 
and daughters are to be for a moment the 
center of a universe. This persistent 
stream of life from the rural home to 
the college and back again to the rural 
home has brought about an organic unity 
of college with community. The character 


of the constituency varying from college 
to college, there has also arisen a marked 
diversity of tradition and culture in the 
different centers. Many are of the opin- 
ion that this diversity is something to 
be cherished as enriching the cultural life 
of the community. Nor does this phase 
appear less significant when one remem- 
bers the relation of the college to the 
church through the education of her min- 
isters. Mount Allison until about twelve 
years ago was secure and untroubled by 
the rise of the historical spirit in criticism 
or the scientific interpretation on life. 
The older ministers of the Methodist 
church found it no easy task to sym- 
pathize with the inevitable changes which 
began to.be marked when the college 
frankly declined to stay outside the in- 
tellectual life of its age and began to send 
out young ministers equipped to speak 
the language of educated men in other 
walks of life. So, too, the Presbyterian 
college at Pine Hill, loosely associated 
with Dalhousie, has a history character- 
ized by canny Scottish reserve and with 
high regard for the peaceful unity of the 
church, despite the emergence of powerful 
new trends in philosophy. And _ no- 
where is there more pride in a divinity 
school. It has now become the recog- 
nized seminary for graduate training in 
theology for the United church of the 
east. The preservation of all these streams 
will not impoverish Canadian life. But 
can the cost of maintaining so many col- 
leges bé met? 


Federation 
Proposed 

The Carnegie Corporation generously 
proposed to aid in financing a unification 
of these universities on the campus of 
Dalhousie at Halifax. But this scheme was 
no sooner studied than it seemed to promise 
the loss of all but one stream, and this pros- 
pect made the others pause. An alter- 
native proposal has been made that there 
be one university with one examination 
board and one degree, but different teach- 
ing colleges each maintaining its own tra- 
ditional temper. The complete unification 
with Dalhousie is now less 
probable than it was, as there is a fuller 
development of activity within something 
which will still be most definitely King’s. 
The removal of Mount Allison from Hal- 
ifax as proposed would involve the aban- 
doning of the whole New Brunswick con- 
stituency to the central provinces of Que- 
bec and Ontario, and the loss of the most 
central site within the whole Maritime re- 
gion. One is not surprised, then, to find 
that after Acadia has been greatly ex 
tending its equipment and enlarging its 
staff, there is now being launched a very 
extensive project to place Mount Allison 
in a position to meet the greater demands 
made on it arising from the fact of het 
intimate relation to the very large com 
stituency of the United Church of Canada. 

Ernest THOMAS. 
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principally—found imbedded in the banks 
of the Nile must have been made by the 
hands of men who lived several hundreds 
of thousands of years ago, the Egyptolog- 
ist stated. The discovery of these imple- 
ments was most important,” Dr. Breasted 
said. “Heretofore scientists have met 
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only with surface indications in this re- 
gion. Now we have geological evidence. 
These men must have lived in the Pleis- 
tocene age, which corresponded with the 
ice age in Europe.” According to Dr. 
Breasted, evidence found in Egyptian 
river valleys antedates Archbishop Us- 


Special Correspondence from Minnesota 


Minneapolis, May 28. 
\ INNESOTA has had some distin- 
4 guished visitors throughout the past 
two weeks. Stanley High, Charles Stelzle, 
Hamlin Garland, and a number of the 
Congregational board leaders were among 
those who left 
Contemporary Problems their calling 
Under Discussion cards. The first 
named gave a 
splendid address at a peace gathering of 
some four or five hundred young people 
from all the religious bodies, Jewish, and 
Christian, and a delegation from the Cos- 
litan club of the university. Dr. 
Stelzle addressed a noon-day luncheon of 
representatives from all the noonday 
clubs of Minneapolis upon the “Causes of 
Social Unrest.” Mr. Garland spoke at 
the university convocation upon the sub- 
ject “The Western March of the Pio- 
and such weighty themes as “Re- 
ligious Education,” “Cooperation among 
the Races,” and “America and the World 
Horizon” engaged the attention of the 
’ al meeting of the Congregational 
boards, which met at Plymouth 
of which Dr. H. P. Dewey is 
he pastor. The gamut of human interests, 
expressed by the foregoing, might well 
the reporting ability of anyone “lis- 
tening in,” but at least there came a sense 
of reaiity and even a unity from these 
varied meetings. Perhaps we are too close 
to contemporary affairs and lack perspec- 
tive, but certainly it would seem that we 
less guilty of that erstwhile dissipa- 
ion of strength once so prevalent. 
* * 


neers ” 


America’s Real 
Radicalism 

After all there comes a real recognition 
that beneath the present vexing problems, 
whether war, radicalism, or lawlessness, 
is something much deeper and 
er than the misdirected energy 
lead one at first to suspect. To 
Sir Henry Jones, “The world will 
er worship permanently at the feet 
natural man.” It is the preachers, 
hers, “go-getters” in business, ad- 
ertising experts who are primarily the 
ilty ones in stirring up social unrest, as 
telzle declares. They make us dissatisfied 
conditions and promote the major 
that flesh is heir to, and are the 
that disturb the clod. The real 
’ in American life is that “red of the 
n” that the poet speaks about. Under- 
all the systems is that irreducible 
ism which once sought the free lands 
he west that lie just beyond the hori- 
The lure of the intangible is be- 
the covered wagons of thought no 
han of things. The pioneer who 
blazed the physical trails and the soldier 
who “went west” led up to the creative 
path finder of today who cannot any 
longer cry “Westward Ho!” for the twain 
have met, but only “Inward Ho!” The 


author of “The Revolt of Youth;” the 
east side boy who has thrown his life into 
the christianization of the social order; 
the literary exponent of our national epic, 
and the spiritual statesmen of part of 
protestantism unite in an unconscious 
testimony to the fact that the humanity, 
of which we are a part, has pulled up 
stakes and is on the march. 
: & = 

And So Forth 

Within the next few weeks, Minneapolis 
will be the host for the Rotary interna- 
tional convention. Already there is a 
record breaking registration of over 9,000 
delegates from all parts of the world. 
Then follows the N. E.A., and the Amer- 
ican Medical association, which meets for 
a four-day session June 11. The churches 
are cooperating with the civic 
tions and are sharing the pleasures of 
hospitality. 75,000 people were ex- 
pected at the Northwest Aircraft Expo- 
sition which opened on May 24... The 
death of H. V. Jones, editor of the Min- 
neapolis Journal, after more than a half 
century of newspaper work, is a great 
He was a man with deep religious 
convictions, and a public-minded citizen. 

The resignation of the Rev. Vere V. 
Loper, pastor of the First Congregational 
church, has been announced. He is to 
become minister of the First Congrega- 
tional church, Wilmette, Illinois. All who 
know his work will miss his fine spiritual 
ministry and his energetic leadership. 
W. P. Lemon 


associa- 


loss. 


sher’s dates by several hundred thousands 
of years. 


Texas Seminary Holds Age 
No Disqualification 

Austin (Tex.) Presbyterian theological 
seminary has elected to its chair of sys- 
tematic theology Dr. George Summey, one 
of the old men of the church, for 25 years 
pastor of the Third Presbyterian church 
of New Orleans. Dr. Summey has for 
the last seven months been in temporary 
charge of the work to which a permanent 
call has now been given. He was for ten 
years chancellor of Southwestern univer- 
sity, Clarksville, now located in Memphis. 
He was moderator of the general as- 
sembly of the Southern Presbyterian 
church in 1925. 


Negro Minister 
Praised as Leader 

Rev. David S. Klugh, pastor of Peo- 
ple’s church, Boston, is the first Negro 
to serve as president of the Boston Bap- 
tist ministers’ conference. His adminis- 
tration, which closed May 14, has been 
marked by “ability, fairness, accuracy, 
promptness and reports the 
Watchman-Examiner. The newly elected 
president is Dr. J. M. Thompson, of Wol- 
laston. 


We Agree with Dr. 

Straton This Time 

Rev. John Roach Straton, New York 
stirrer-up of the fundamentalist clans, is 
reported as saying: “I hope for a drawing 
together of God's children on the basis of 
greater faith, and not on the basis of re- 
ligious denomination. I believe there will 
come a day when Christian unity is at 
hand, and when denominational tags and 
names will be cut off.” 


” 
success, 


Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery 
Speaks for Missionaries 

In a missionary symposium featured in 
a recent issue of the Watchman Examiner, 
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| 1912—One village boy 


in India who wanted to 
learn how to be a farmer. 
One tool shed to serve as 
room 


Pres- 
byterian missionary with 


1928—Eighty students, 
high caste and low, old 
; rs and Buildings, equipment and salaries 
modern university grad- 
zs and = and the Plow” will mean fuller life 
property worth nearly half a mill- 
A staff of twelve who 


Sixteen years of Christianity in 
action have brought this result. 
Allahabad Institute has helped the 
Government to push the danger of 


The Treasurer 


Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


famine farther away from hunger- 
ridden India. Self-support has 
brought self-respect to hopeless 
outcasts. Men of high caste have 
learned to drop old prejudices 
while working side by side with 
those they once scorned. Hindu 
and Moslem alike have learned 
that in Christ all men are brothers. 
* > > 


AllahabadInstitute needs yourhelp. 
It can increase its service if you 
will help increase its endowment. 


should be enlarged. “The Gospel 


to a quarter of a billion people. 
7 7 > 

Send for the leaflet, “Look on the 
Fields.” Dr. Higginbottom sails 
for India June 20. Why not send 
him a shower of checks before he 
returns? Write that check now and 
mail to 
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1 Volume Commentaries: 
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Peake’s Commentary on the Bible, 

A. 8. Peake ($4.00) 

Bible Concordance: 

American Standard 
Hazard ($5.00) 

Bible Dictionary: 
Hastings Bible Dictionary ($7.00) 

Bible Atlas: 


Atlas of Historical Geography of the 


Concordance, 


Holy Land, George Adam Smith 
($7.50) 

Historical Geographies of 
Palestine: 


Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land, G. A Smith ($6.00) 

Students Hist. Geography of Holy 
Land, W. W. Smith ($2.00) 
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Dictionary of Religion and Ethics, 
Mathews and Smith ($3.00) 


Anthology of Verse: 
Quotable Poems, 
Clark-Gillespie ($2.50) 
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Nelson Preachers Bible (Genuine leath- 
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tian Century Edition ($6.50) 


8 ~ 7 
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Nelson Teachers Bible, Christian 
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type, references, bible dictionary, 
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The Children’s Bible, Sherman and 
Kent ($1.75) 

International Uniform Les- 
son Annual: 

Tarbell's Teacher's Guide ($1.90) 

History of Hymns: 


Story of Hymns and Tunes, Brown- 
Butterworth ($2.25) 
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Baptist weekly, Mrs. Helen Barrett Mont- 
gomery participates, and she opens her 
article with these words: “Foreign mis- 
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sions has suffered more than any other 
interest because of the adoption of our 
unified budget of denominational giving, 


Special Correspondence from Central Europe 


Geneva, May 13. 
TOCKHOLM, Lausanne and Jerusa- 
lem have each made their contribution 
toward the recovery of a sense of Chris- 
tendom and the unity of the task of Chris- 
Their work continues. Mean- 
while it is 
Mutuality Between Orthodox worth re- 
And Protestants minding 
urselves 


tendom. 


that there are countless other inlets 
through which the currents towards unity 
are flowing. One of the most interest- 


ing of these is the exchanges that are 
increasingly taking place between ortho- 
dox groups outside of Russia and various 
church groups in western Europe and 
America. The Russian student Christian 
movement is perhaps more responsible 
for this development than any other single 
group. It is a movement of orthodox stu- 
dents among the Russian empires, with 
its center in Paris and its branches in 
most of the important university centers 
in central and northern Europe. The 
very circumstances which brought this 
movement into being and which have sus- 
tained it have contributed toward making 
it a bridge between orthodoxy within 
Russia and the protestantism of Great 
Britain and America. Until the present 
time its finances have been supplied for 
the most part from American Y. M. C. A. 
and other non-orthodox sourees. As a 
constituent member of the World's Stu- 
dent Christian federation it has been kept 
in intimate touch with protestant and Ro- 
man Catholic groups on the continent. 
The simple fact that its members 
exiles and in need of spiritual fellowship 
has facilitated these The most 
single expression of the new 


were 


contacts. 
important 
relationships and the new attitudes that 
are being developed is the conference 
which has now been held two successive 
years at St. Albans, England, between 
Russian movement and 
an equal number of the Anglo-catholic 
members of the British Student Christian 
Orthodoxy also meets Amer 
ican protestantism through the activities 
American Y. M. C. A. in eastern 
Europe. The fact that the Russian stu- 


members of the 


movement. 


of the 


dent movement is a child of the Y. M. 
C. A., and that many city associations in 
eastern Europe work in pure orthodox 
communities has made it inevitable that 


the program ot the Y. M. C. A. in such 
communities should be adopted more and 
more to the needs of its orthodox mem- 
bers. 
* * _ 

A Concordat Between the Y 
And the Orthodox Church 

Notable progress in this direction was 
recently achieved at a conference with 
orthodox leaders called by the Y. M. 
C. A. which met under the presidency of 
Dr. John R. Mott at Sofia, April 24-25. 
The “Understanding” arrived at is so im- 
portant in determining the character of 
the future service that representatives of 
the American Y. M. C. A. are to render 


in orthodox countries that I quote in full 
the principal points agreed upon: 

1. While recognizing the independence 
and autonomy of the Y. M. C. A,, it is 
understood that in predominantly Ortho- 
dox countries the work of the Y. M. C. A, 
should be conducted in harmony with the 
principles of the Orthodox church and in 
consultation with its leaders. 

2. To insure this close accord and co- 
operation in the work of the Y. M. C. A, 
especially in its spiritual activity, there 
should be on its principal administrative 
committee specially qualified men, nomi- 
nated and elected by the members of the 
association, known to be acceptable to 
the leaders of the Orthodox church. 

3. It is of vital importance to organize 
Orthodox groups and brotherhoods for 
the purpose of deepening the spiritual 
life. In the case of groups not yet ready 
for definite religious or confessional work, 
special methods should be devised, calcu- 
lated to influence members of the groups 
to become loyal and active members of 
the church. It is understood that mem- 
bers of other communicns are free to form 
similar groups. 

4. Orthodox groups are open to non- 

Orthodox young men who are interested 
in Orthodoxy; likewise non-Orthodox 
groups are open to Orthodox young men 
who are interested in the subjects with 
which they deal. 
5. All proselytizing in connection with 
any of the groups or other activities of 
the Y. M. C. A. should be discouraged 
and condemned. 

6. In Orthodox groups, the interpreta- 
tion of the Bible should be carried on in 
full harmony with Orthodox doctrine, and 
it is recommended that such work should 
not confine itself solely to the ethical 
teaching and application of the scriptures, 
excluding dogmatic and doctrinal prob- 
lems and church tradition. Non-Orthodox 
groups have similar freedom to follow 
lines acceptable to them. 

7. The general activities of the Y. M. 
C. A.—educational, physical, social, as 
well as its general apologetic work—are 
open to the participation of all, without 
confessional discrimination. 

* * * 
What the Agreement Will 
Do for the Y 

If the Y. M. C. A. succeeds in convert 
ing these principles into an effective pol- 
icy and program it will have made a very 
significant contribution toward catholiciz 
ing its own organization. One of the al- 
most insurmountable obstacles to unity 
between the churches is that our Euro- 
pean and American protestantism has 
tended to identify the idea of institution 
or organization with a particular creed 
confession or sect. Real ground will be 
gained when the two conceptions are com- 
pletely divorced and we begin to under- 
stand that it is possible for the same or 
ganization to be a channel through which 
different confessions and creeds find ex- 
pression. Francis MILER. 
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_...Few people are so developed in the 
grace of giving as freely to a big budget 
running into millions, as to a concrete 
cause, or some immediate need to be met.” 
She closes with this paragraph: “I do not 
blame our missionaries for being restless 
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under the straight-jacket we have imposed 
upon them. They cannot appeal to the 
churches, for that would divert funds just 
as badly needed elsewhere. Their only 
recourse is to friends outside the denomi- 
nation. In spite of our big churches and 


Special Correspondence from New England 


Boston, June 1. 

HE QUESTION how far churches or 

their pastors are justified in making 
pronouncements on Civic issues, has come 
to the fore the past month. A citizen of 
Worcester, Burton H. Alden, petitioned 
the assessors of that 
city to levy taxes on 
the new “million dol- 
lar plant” of Wes- 
ley Methodist church on the ground that 
it had become a political institution. The 
charge was based on the fact that the 
pastor, Dr. W. S. Mitchell, had preached 
a sermon on Gov. “Al” Smith as a presi- 
dential candidate, and announced another 
sermon on the candidacy of Secretary 
Hoover. When told by the local asses- 
sors that under the law they had no 
power to assess a duly organized church, 
Mr. Alden said that he would seek a state 
law to tax churches that permit their pas- 
tors to deal in politics. Later it was an- 
nounced that he withdrew his threat after 
interviews with some of the official board 
of the church, who assured him that such 
preaching would not be repeated. Dr. 
Mitchell, however, preached as announced 
on May 27, saying, “The real significance 
of the opposition is not with the indi- 
vidual who occasioned it. It is the forces 
behind him that are significant. If these 
are the wets of Worcester and Massachu- 
setts, then let it be known that before they 
can intimidate a Methodist church, or 
dictate to a Methodist preacher, there 
will have to come about a change as great 
as the reformation! . . . When, out of a 
new and swiftly forming Christian con- 
science, the church speaks in condemna- 
tion of war, the militarists, and many a 
worthy organization with a mistaken con- 
ception of patriotism, demand that the 
church be silent and confine itself to reli- 
gion. Today there is a conscience which 
speaks with prophetic authority on condi- 
tions existing in the industrial world. 
Sponsors and defenders of these practices 
rebuke its spokesman. The preacher may 
be mistaken, but woe to him if he does 
not dare to speak when his conscience 
commands him!” The sermon on Her- 
bert Hoover was not an advocacy of his 
candidacy, but a demand that, if he is the 
“Republican Moses,” he speak out, “so 
that we may know where he stands on 
prohibition and international issues.” 

*+ * «* 


The Social Function 
Of the Church 


Pastors Bring 
Grave Charges 

A more startling clerical bombshell was 
thrown by leading pastors of Boston in 
connection with the investigation of ru- 
Mors of distribution of seized liquors and 
drunken orgies in the state house itself 
during the last five years. Drs. A. Z. 
Conrad, of Park Street Congregational, 
Robert Watson, First Presbyterian, Lynn 
J. Radcliffe, Tremont Street Methodist, 


and Frank M. Swaffield, of West Somer- 
ville Baptist, in a joint letter to Gov. Al- 
vin T. Fuller, May 19, wrote: “We are 
greatly disturbed to discover that the in- 
vestigation is entrusted to some of the 
very persons who should be investigated. 
We urge and insist that a group of emi- 
nent citizens, not officially connected, be 
empowered to go to the bottom of the 
entire situation. We are unwilling to lie 
supinely and witness a farcical inquiry.” 
They expressed confidence in the gover- 
nor’s integrity, and consequently expected 
a cleaning up. While Gov. Fuller has 
always been responsive to church forces, 
his message to the legislature, on May 23, 
referred to “the pastors’ letter, making 
very vague and general charges.” He rec- 
ommended that a committee be appointed 
by senate and house to investigate the 
charges thoroughly, with sessions open to 
the public. Rev. William M. Forgrave, 
superintendent of the Massachusetts anti- 
saloon league, like the pastors, urges a 
commission of citizens. 
* * * 

Defending the Church’s 
Right to Speak 

On the church page of the Boston 
American, May 26, one of the pastors, Mr. 
Radcliffe, argued: “Has the church a right 
to speak on social and political questions? 
The church should be the conscience of 
society. When a flagrantly evil situation 
develops, the church would lose its soul 
and be untrue to its high mission if it con- 
tinued to speak in glittering generalities. 
This does not mean that it is the business 
of the church to enter politics. When it 
becomes partisan it ceases to be prophetic. 
But it is the right of the church to awaken 
the dormant soul of society by fearless 
proclamation of the eternal principles of 
right and wrong!” The whole question is 
so vital and timely that in arranging a 
Massachusetts “Copec” in 1930, the state 
federation of churches has included as one 
of the seven discussion courses, offered to 
the churches for study during the next 
two years, one upon “The Social Function 
of the Church.” This will be considered 
historically and scripturally, as well as by 
analysis of present usages. 

. > * 

Legislature Makes 
Good Record 

In justice to the Old Bay state and its 
legislature, it should be added that the 
present “General Court” has made a fine 
record. It has decisively defeated the 
three measures which the churches op- 
posed, to submit prohibition to popular 
vote, to legalize Sunday commercial 
sports, and to license prize-whist. It has 
passed a padlock law and the bill to test 
the payment of wages to prisoners, which 
the churches supported. Apparently 
church forces are more influential than 
ever at the state house. 


E. Tatimapce Roor. 
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growing endowment of our institutions I 
believe that succeeding generations will 
look back to the present day as one of the 
dark days. How long, O Lord, how 
long!” 


Dry Leader Heads 
Unitarian Society 

Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, of Dedham, 
Mass., was elected president of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday school society, May 24, to 
succeed Rev. George L. Parker, of To- 
ledo, O. Dr. Rutledge has been identified 
officially with the Unitarian Temperance 
society since 1912. 


Southern Baptists Will 
Not Vote for a Wet 

A pledge to vote for no presidential 
candidate not openly a prohibitionist and 











Auburn Theological Seminary 
School of Religious Education 


For 110 years Auburn has been train- 
ing ministers. Strong faculty, ample 
buildings and campus. Inviting spirit 
of fellowship. 

Men and women prepared for positions 
in church and allied organizations as 
directors of religious education and 
assistants to pastors. 

Summer courses in both Seminary and 
School. Write for catalogs. ; 


Harry Lathrop Reed, President, Auburn, N. Y. 
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to oppose actively any known wet for 
that office was made by the 73d annual 
convention of the Southern Baptist 
church, which met in Chattanooga late in 
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May. There were three dissenting votes. 
The Southern Baptists have a member- 
ship of over 3 million. The convention 
voted to meet at Memphis next year. 








PRESBYTERIANS AND 

PRINCETON 
(Continued from page 769) 
progressive group was the adoption of the 
report of the judicial commission. The 
complaint of Dr. Buchanan and others 
against the presbytery of New York for 
admitting Dr. Albert Parker Fitch, who 
would not express a positive conviction on 
the virgin birth, was dismissed on the 
grounds that the complaint should first 
have been made to the lower judicatory. 
This decision is significant. It was evident 
all through the general assembly that the 
fundamentalist group counted on capital- 
izing the votes of non-informed elders and 
ministers by making a plea for loyalty to 
the standards of the church. It seemed 
quite plain that in the complaint against 
Dr. Fitch it was hoped that there would 
be no need of submitting the matter to 
the synod of New York. Because of its 
known tendency, the com- 
plainants evidently felt that they would 
have a much better chance before an as- 
sembly made up of commissioners, many 
of whom would be attending assembly for 
the first time. The decision of the judi- 
cial commission, the supreme court of the 
church, was adopted by the general as- 
sembly and now becomes the law of the 
church. A case brought before the judicial 
commission must be on an appeal from 
lower courts. 


progressive 


A third issue upon which the progres- 
sives were victorious, was the adoption of 
the report of the committee on bills and 
overtures which looked toward the dis- 
couraging of petitions which attempt to 
influence the decision of the general as- 
sembly on a case that is pending before it. 
It is stated that the great petition pamph- 
lets that were this year circulated by the 
Princeton and fundamentalist groups, cost 
in the neighborhood of $50,000. 





Assembly adopted two other resolutions 
which have some bearing on the Princeton 
issue. By a large vote the work of the 
committee of eleven was commended and 
every member was asked to continue his 
work upon the committee. In another 
resolution assembly requested that the 
church papers should desist from exploit- 
ing the Princeton issue in their columns. 
The Presbyterian, of Philadelphia, has 
devoted a large portion of its space for a 
year to discussing the Princeton issue. 

DIVORCE 


The committee on divorce proposed an 
amendment to the law of the church elimi- 
nating irremediable desertion as a cause 
for divorce, leaving adultery the only rec- 
ognized reason for dissolution of the 
marital ties. This amendment must now 
go down to the presbyteries and be voted 
affirmatively by a majority of them before 
it becomes a law of the church. This re- 
port was accepted as a matter of routine, 
so that this great ethical question received 
scant attention at the hands of general 
It is interesting to note in this 
connection that the Methodist church in 
its general conference, which has just 
closed, recognized “adultery or its moral 
equivalent” as grounds for divorce. 

On the whole the assembly was “transi- 
tional.” It could hardly be called reaction- 
ary, but it certainly could not be termed 
progressive. Most of its attention was 
given to questions arising in its own 
household; questions in which the people 
at large have little interest or concern. 
The proposal of the Methodist church for 
union was referred to a committee on co- 
operation of the general council without 
debate. One can but hope that the Pres- 
byterian church will soon settle its do- 
mestic questions and help to heal some of 
the hurts of a weary world. 

Wittram H. Boppy. 


assembly. 
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BRITISH TABLE TALK 
(Continued from page 768) 


the greatest of modern biographies. His 
father was a scientist of renown; he was 
also a Plymouth Brother with all the firm. 
ness and tenacity which marked the old 
Evangelical. The book told with honesty 
and with tenderness how father and sop 
drifted apart in their life, and yet in the 
end no one can escape from the thought 
how noble a character that father hag 
been. Early in his life Gosse devoted him. 
self to literature, and in its service he 
remained till his death. His studies jp 
Scandinavian literature and in French did 
not exhaust his powers; he gave us mas- 
terly books on Donne and Swinburne and 
Patmore, for in his taste he was most 
catholic. For eight or nine years he had 
written a weekly article for the Sunday 
Times, the editor of which, my friend 
Mr. Leonard Rees, wrote a moving trib- 
ute to his memory. He wrote some ex- 
quisite poetry in his youth, and he lived 
to see one of his poems used as a hymn 
in Songs of Praise. It was my lot to meet 
him twice; he talked much with me in 
the kindest way imaginable, and I pride 
greatly a letter he wrote when I pub- 
lished a volume of poetry. This was only 
one of the many gracious deeds that he 
did. He was said to have a caustic wit, 
but today there are many who testify that 
in him they found a friend whom it would 
be impossible to replace, and even a 
casual meeting, such as I enjoyed, will 
remain a happy memory. 
.* = « 

The Answer to 
America 

In the main, the answer of Sir Austen 
seems satisfactory; there are several 
phrases in it which are a little disquieting. 
They anay mean something quite reason- 
able, or they may not. If I can interpret 
our people’s mind, it is all in favor of a 
bold acceptance with the minimum of 
reservations. On every hand I read of 
resolutions in favor of the renunciation 
of war, and if the government were to 
play the part of a drag on the wheel it 
would discover that its action was most 
unpopular. 

Epwarp SHILLITO. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

Mussolini and the New Italy, by Alexander Robert- 
son. Revell, $2.00. 

Selected Poems of Amy Lowell, edited by Jobs 
Livingston Lowes. Houghton, Mifflin, $3.00. 
Present-Day Russia, by Ivy Lee. Macmillan, 

$2.50. 
Mexican, by Revell, 
2.00. 

Paul the Man, 
Ministry, by 
$2.00. 

The One Book, by Warwick James Price. 
C. Winston Co., $2.50. 

Studies in New Testament Christianity, by George 
A. Barton. University of Pennsylvania Press. 
$2.00. 

Young People at Work in Baptist Churches, by 
Charles Arthur Boyd. Judson Press, $1.50. 
Later Baptist Missionaries and Pioneers, Vol. 1 

by W. S. Stewart. Judson Press, $1.50. 

Twentieth Century Christianity, by Bishop C. P 
Anderson. Morehouse, $1.00. 

A Study of Church History to the End of th 
Thirteenth Century, by G. W. Butterworth 
Doubleday, Doran, $1.75. 

The Minister’s Wife, by Gustine Courson Weave. 
Powell & White, Cincinnati. 

More Echoes from the Morning Watch, by J. ? 
Struthers, Doubleday, Doran, $2.00. 

The Path to God, by Albion Fellows Bac 
Harper, $1.25. 


Robert N. McLean. 


His Life, His Message and His 
Clarence E. Macartney. Revel, 
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And here is an interesting 

counter-full of other new 

volumes that are attracting 
interest 


PAUL THE JEW 
By author of “By an Unknown Disciple” 


A human story of Paul's early life ($2.00) 


COMMUNITY CHURCHES 

By David S. Piper 
The best book available on the most significant 
movement in the church today ($1.50) 


THE ROMANCE OF REALITY 
By Beverly S. Clarke 


Popular science Delightful reading for young 
and old ($2.25) 


A SHORT PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 
By G. J. Jordan 

Emphasizes the subject's importance, without 

making psychology a religion ($1.50) 


MINISTERIAL PRACTICES 
By Cleland B. McAfee 


“A vast amount of good sense, expressed in 
captivating sytle (Christian Century) ($2.00) 


RINGING REALITIES 

By Oscar L. Joseph 
An appeal for some abiding truths of religion 
which criticism does not touch ($2.00) 


WHAT AND WHY IN CHINA 
By Paul Hutchinson 


New Revised Edition. What you must know, 
if you would keep up with the times in world 
history of today ($1.00). 


PETER, PRINCE OF APOSTLES 
By F. J. Foakes-Jackson 


You have the great books on Paul. Here is the 
outstanding one of a dozen years on Peter, by a 
recognized scholar. ($2.50). 


REVALUING SCRIPTURE 
By Frank Eakin 


If you feel lost when the subject of other world 
scriptures is discussed, this is the book for you— 
on the bibles of other world religions ($2.25). 


ANGLO-AMERICAN PREACHING 
H. D. McKeehan, Editor 


Besides some remarkable sermons, contains a 
study of British and American preaching con- 
trasted ($1.75) 


THE PARABLES OF JESUS 
By Georze A. Buttrick 
The best oook on the parables in many years 
($2.50) 
CHRISTIANITY TODAY 
Harris F. Rall, Editor 
Radio addresses by Rall, Tittle, Schermerhorn 
and others. Timely! ($2.00). 
THE CHILD IN THE MIDST 
By James C. Breakey 


The best recent volume of children’s sermons 
($1.50). 


Keeping Up with the Best of the New Books 
Here are Our Four JUNE Recommendations 


CATHOLICISM AND THE AMERICAN MIND: 
Winfred Ernest Garrison 
(Selected by Religious Book Club as its June Recommendation) 


Why is it that Dr. Garrison has written the most satisfactory volume to 
date on Catholicism, its history, its teachings and its present status in Amer- 
ica? The book has not been produced hastily to meet an emergency, but is 
the product of prolonged and deliberate study. The author has traveled 
in many Catholic countries, spending months in Rome. For eight years 
he lived in a Catholic environment. He has given years to research in the 
documents and history of Catholicism, especially in its modern phases, during 
a long period of teaching of church history. For all these reasons, his book 
is found convincing, as a presentation of the complex factors that enter into 
a judgment upon the Catholic Church in America. Dr. Garrison is a 
Ph.D.—but he doesn't write like one. His new book is readable. Published 
June 15, at ($2.50) 


THE HERESY OF ANTIOCH: Robert Norwood 


Dr. Norwood is the rector of St. Bartholomew's church, New York, and it 
a champion of liberalism in religion. In his new book is given a vivid portrait 
of a mighty personality, aflame with love and zeal for Jesus Christ. Paul is 
presented, not as an arguing theologian, but as a lofty idealist, with an irre- 
pressible devotion to mystical ideals. The literary value of this book is 
striking, among the hundreds of poorly written books on religion that oppress 
our desks and bookshelves. For those who make it a rule to read one new 
book on Paul each year—or every two or three years—this Norwood volume 
is our recommendation. ($2.50) 


CURRENT CHRISTIAN THINKING: G. B. Smith 


In this book Professor Smith has covered the wide range of modern forms of 
belief, and his discussion of them is clear and satisfying. These are his 
subjects, all of them topics of current discussion: Roman Catholicism, the 
Protestant revolt, tnism, fundamentalism, the appeal to Christian 
experience, the appeal to Christ, the religious interpretation of the natural 
world, the controversy over evolution and the modern quest for God. An 
invaluable feature of the book is the bibliographies accompanying each chapter. 
($2.00) 


THE STREAM OF HISTORY: Geoffrey Parsons 


When “The Story of Philosophy” appeared, we predicted it would go into 
the hundreds of thousands, because it covered an important field of 
world knowlege in human fashion. As to this new volume, which compresses 
the long story of the world and its people within the covers of a single book 
—and in fascinatingly readable style—we make a similar prediction. Many 
thousands of readers will pick it as the book to take on their vacations, as 
affording new horizons for their thought life. This book has no propaganda 
slant, as had Wells’ Outline. The author reveals a fine sense of proportion; 
every one of its 590 pages indicates thorough mastery of facts; the whole 
story is readable. ($5.00) 


These Earlier 1928 Recommendations Have 
Taken Their Place as “Books of the Year” 


SHEPPARD: LUCCOCK: 
Impatience of a Parson ($2) Preaching Values ($2) 


ONES BRUMMITT: 
christ at the Round Table ($1.50) Shoddy ($2) 


NIEBUHR: GILKEY 
Does Civilization Need Religion? ($2) Present Day Dilemmas ($1.50) 


BARNES: WIEMAN 
Should Such a Faith Offend ($3) Wrestle of Religion With Truth 


TITTLE: ($2.50) 
Religion of the Spirit ($2.00) 


Cash or Charge—We Pay Postage 


A postcard will bring us your order for your pick of these books 


Christian Century Book Service, 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 














THE CHRISTIAN 


fin its 4th printing | 


BY DAN BRUMMITT 





From Bishop Fred B. Fisher’s 
review of SHODDY: 


**Thousands of ministers and lay- 
men in the churches, as well as 
people outside all denominations, 


will read this story with profit. 


“If you want to throw stones at 
the church, SHODDY will supply 
you a basketful. Andif you want 
to see the house in which you may 
be living, or some of your friends, 
SHODDY will expose many 
windows for you to look through. 
This revealing book will restrain 
honest dwellers in glass houses 
from throwing unthinking stones. 
It will be a great thing for our re- 
ligious lives if it inspires us to open 


our shutters and to lift our shades. 


“I hope I have so presented this 
new novel as to cause you to desire 
to read it. Maybe a bishop ought 
not to encourage its sate! But I do. 
Go down right away to your book 
store and get it. And, by the way, 


advise your book dealer to read it. 


**And while you are down town, ad- 
vise all the revolving members of 
the Rotary club, and all the wam- 
pum members of the Kiwanis 
club, and all the roaring members 


cy 


of the Lion’s club to read it too.’ 


$2.00 








chosen by the Re- 
ligious Book Club 
as its June book 


on sale June 15 


Catholicism 


and the 


American Mind 
by Winfred Ernest Garrison 


$2.50 


This 
Book 
Answers 


What do Catholics 
believe? 


How do they feel about 
what they believe? 


Why does the Catholic 
go to Mass? 


What does it mean to 
him? 


Why does he go to 
confession? 


What does it mean to 
him when the priest 
declares that his sins 
are forgiven? 


What does he mean by 
saying that the Pope 
is infallible? 


Do Catholics believe 
that the church is su- 
preme over the state? 


Does the hierarchy ever 
tell Catholics how to 
vote? 


What would Catholics 
do about public schools 
if they had power? 


Do Catholics believe 
in toleration for 
protestants? 








CENTURY 


“Shere is one book that 
will never reach my 
bookshelf—it will al- 
ways be near my read- 
ing chair at home.” 


Quotable 


Poems 


Compiled by 


Thomas Curtis Clark and 
Esther A. Gillespie 


$2.50 


**Here is one book that answers the 
demand for poetry for about every 
hour and every mood . . . QUOT- 
ABLE POEMS will bring new 
beauty into the lives of those who 
have this book near them.” Indi- 
anapolis Times. 


“QUOTABLE POEMS is on the 
exact level of my own judgment 
. the best anthology of short 
and occasional verse I have seen 
since Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s 
‘Oxford Book of English Verse’.” 
James Weber Linn in Chicago 
Herald-Examiner. 


“The book is a well-spring of joy 
and refreshment. You may dip 
anywhere and be rewarded.”’ Chi- 
cago Evening Post. 


“Each poem is listed by title, and 
again by author, and again by its 
first line, and again under its most 
obvious classification, or classifica- 
tions . . . By all means, a book to 
treasure and to use.”’Fred Eastman 
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Publishers 




















